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Our New Year. 


ITH this number THe ART JOURNAI 

begins its 74th volume. The story of its 

foundation and progress has been told 
many times. 

On the appearance of THE ART JOURNAL, or, as 
it was called at first, 74e Art Union Monthly Journal, 
the paper on which it was printed was stamped by the 
Government in accordance with the regulations then 
in force. The price was eightpence and the number 
of pages including advertisements was only sixteen 

THE ART JOURNAL, in its present format, ap- 
peared in 1849, though the contracted title had been 
used in the previous year. With the new series, 
dedicated by command to H.R.H. Prince Albert, 
began the great prosperity and influence of the 
periodical. Supported by artists and men of letters, 
it speedily achieved a greater reputation than was 
possible before it was issued under the generous 
auspices of the publisher, George Virtue. 

During the long period of its existence no change 


in THE ART JOURNAL has been more remarkable 


than the development of the illustrations. The hand 
engraved wood block reigned supreme for about forty 
years, but the metal block engraved by photographic 
processes gradually asserted itself. The advantages 
of speed were irresistible, and the semi-mechanical 
interpretation of pictures and designs brought the 
older method of illustration to an end Among 
those who contributed articles to THE ART JOURNAI 
in its early days were John Ruskin, William Chaffers, 
Peter Cunningham, the Rev. E. L. Cutts, F. W. Fair- 
holt, Mrs. Jameson, Llewellyn Jewitt, Dr. Kugler, and 
Dr. Waagen. 

It will be generally conceded that every phase of 
fine art has received due attention in THE Ak’ 
JOURNAL during the past and that the illustrations 
have been the best that could be produced by contem 
porary art, science, or process. With regard to the 
future we cannot do better than repeat the fulfilled 
prophecy from our volume for 1839: “that we shall 
continue to improve is as certain as that we shall 


continue to exist.” 


Editorial. 


Aesthetic Conditions of To-day Two Portraits by Goya~-An Unrecorded Venetian 
Picture-A Pen Drawing by Rembrandt-The New Copyright Bill. 


NNUAL review and surmise become of more 
than ordinary interest when applied to the 
unquestionably chaotic, but piquant, amusing, 

and not unprogressive aesthetic conditions of the day. 
“ Not unprogressive ” because the pendulum of public 
taste and understanding during the last decade has 
been perceptibly in the ascendant. No longer are we 
intimidated by that false and primitive consciousness 
of modernity which warped the Victorian era. Things 
relegated to the servants’ hall in the fifties have been re- 
instated, and the Crimean drawing-room is swept away. 

Panels long hidden behind the immoral prudery 
of Victorian wall-paper now stand forth naked and 
JANUARY, 1912. 


unashamed. The engravings of Landseer and his 
less worthy successors have yielded place to the 
Whistler etching, the decorative painting, or the more 
important canvas of the little or great master. Here 
and there even, honourable place is given to the good 
contemporary artist. 

Yet the advance being made is of peculiarly 
chaotic and unmarshalled order. Nothing better 
exemplifies this than the literature of the moment, 
which illustrates with equal impartiality the master- 
pieces of architecture and the individuals of the 
chorus Authoritative articles on old silver are found 


in the sporting journals. 
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Don Prudencia de Guadalfajara, Duke of Castro Terrefio 


By Goya 
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The Duchess of Castro Terrefio 


By Goya. 
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The most intelligent and sensuous appreciation of 


the Russian dancers appeared in a well-known 


ecclesiastical journal. It was at a music hall, between 
knock-about turns, that “Sumurdin” came, a revelation 
and advance in artistic stage-production—while the 
theatre was given over to troupes of Henley Pierrots. 
That 


legitimate places 


such forces not finding expression in 
owing to chance or circumstance 

should break through in unexpected ones is not 
abnormal: the nightingale sings at the wayside when 


But that there should be 


denied the garden close. 
substituted a noise of braying in the garden close is 
indeed a phenomenon-— temporary we believe, however, 
and destined to end as usual in wheezy ineffectiveness. 

Clutching her skirts, and insistent with claims of 
sonship, the horde of amateurs drag heavily on Dame 
connections, lady, are 


Authority (her smart poor 


largely responsible for this). In the resulting din 
and confusion, some of them have wedged themselves 
Others bring to her 
The 


City haberdasher thrusts at her books on Squarcione 


into her most responsible chairs. 


spurious credentials from her sister Scholarship. 


protesting he knows no reason to doubt this and 
that .. . nor, poor man, does or can he! 


At the opposite with 


pole of confusion, those 
genuine claims on her maternity are wayward, or the 
victims of Mr. MacColl the 
Wallace Collection like Savonarola chaperoning the 
At the National Portrait 


Holmes’ the 


incongruity. sits at 


Pompadour. Gallery, 


Professor knowledge of practices of 
painting is hard put to it to obtain backgrounds 
black enough for some of his charges. 

At Burlington House, capable craftsmen, misled 
by that town jade Popularity posing as a bacchante, 
invade the glades of Pan with big drum and _ barrel- 


Who the 


Bacchus, Heaven alone 


organ, fellow really is they paint as 
knows, but from. the shape 
and character of the monstrous bottles usually accom- 
panying him, he has probably something to do with 
the chemical factory from which they get their colours. 

But 


gressive elements we have, are of a force and balance 


and this is the important thing —the pro- 
not to be retarded or corrupted: Steer, John, Orpen, 
Strang, Ricketts, Nicholson, Charles Shannon, Epstein, 
Russell, Bone — these and others move forward un- 
deterred whether the venue be the wayside or the 
the din or chaos 


garden close, and uninfluenced by 


» 


of either 
Two Portraits by Francisco De Goya Y 


Lucientes. 


The two remarkable portraits by Goya (pp. 2 and 3) 


of an importance equal to those in any national 


collection 


are particularly well-preserved examples. 
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The enamel-like pigment retains every nuance of 
definition and finish, and is without a break or crack. 
It is a matter deserving some investigation that 
paintings executed in dry climates like that of Spain 
often present an unbroken perfection of surface, while 
canvases of the same date executed in more northerly 
countries darken and disintegrate beyond possibility 
of restoration. This, of course, does not apply to 
panels, to which excessive heat is even more destructive 
than the dampness of our own climate. 

The two portraits are life-size full-lengths of Don 
Prudencia de Guadalfajara, Duke of Castro Terreno, 
and his Duchess. He was the youngest of the twenty- 
nine sons of Don Melchior de Guadalfajara Y Eraso, 
Count of Castro Terreiio, and was dedicated to the 
priesthood. Strange to say, all of his brothers, and 
their heirs, predeceased him, and he succeeded to the 
family title and estates, resigning his priestly career. 
The perhaps undeservedly sinister interest with which 
invested him evidently appealed to 


Fortune thus 


Goya. In event it is with keen insistence of 


characterisation that he wielded his recording brush. 


any 


In the year 1782 Don Prudencia was made First 
E-querry to King Charles IV, and it was at this time 
On October 2, 1794, 


the King, taking into consideration his theological 


that the portraits were painted. 


and other studies, made him a Colonel in the Army 
without his passing through inferior grades of military 
appointment. Successively Grandee of Spain, Knight 
of the Order of the Golden Fleece, Chief of the Royal 
Corps of Halberdiers, he eventually became in 1820 
Viceroy of Navarre. 

Of his wife, the Duchess, nothing of exceptional 
interest is recorded ; but that she was a fitting mate 


for such a man, her portrait clearly shows. 


An Unknown Venetian Picture. 

The original of the sumptuous Venetian picture 
which forms the frontispiece te this number has been 
attributed to Paris Bordone, and apparently represents 
the same lady whose portrait, in a crimson satin dress, 
hangs in our National Gallery. In the present 
example, the Veronesque colour and design of the 
costume occasioned its being at first attributed to 
that master, when recently brought to light ; but the 
the National Gallery 


Bordone is remarkable. 


resemblance to lady in the 


p trait by very Though 


the colour scheme is a different one, the technical 


peculiarities and characteristics are similar. 


A Pen Drawing by Rembrandt. 
rhe pen drawing by Rembrandt is a characteristic 
example of the subject “Jacob and Esau,” of which 


Rembrandt executed a series. The water-mark on 

















the paper coincides with other acknowledged examples, 


but, as yet, this drawing is unrecorded. 


The New Copyright Bill. 

The Copyright Bill which, after a stormy career, 
has at last become law, confers a very real benefit 
Until this 
that few 


on the arts. time the law has been 


so complicated artists have ever even 


made the attempt to understand it. Paintings, en- 
gravings, and sculpture have all been the subject 
of different statutes (some of them dating from the 
eighteenth century) with different periods of pro- 
tection, requiring the observance of different form- 
alities in the way of registration and notice and making 
a thousand and one other equally meaningless dis- 
All this is 
no compulsory registration at Stationers’ Hall and no 
The 


principle whereby copyright in a work of fine art was 


tinctions. now altered. There is to be 


compulsory notice reserving rights. ridiculous 
lost, if on the first assignment of it the copyright 
was not made the subject of an express agreement, is 
swept away. The author of the work is henceforward 
to be the first owner of copyright therein unless he 
makes the work under a contract of service or appren- 
ticeship, or unless the work is an engraving or por- 
trait made to order for valuable consideration ; and all 
This 


remedies an injustice which has long been a source of 


assignments of copyright must be in writing. 
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Jacob and Esau 
Pen-drawing by Rembrandt 
grievance to the profession. The period of protection 


is also made uniform for all branches of the arts 
(except photography) and is extended to the life of 
the author and fifty years from his death, with a 
provision that during the last twenty-five years of 
the period anyone is to be at liberty to reproduce 
the work on payment of royalty. 

However, the reform, in spite of some unreasonable 
opposition, is now actually accomplished, and all who 
thankful for the 


determination and diplomacy with which the subject 


are interested in art should be 


has been faced by both political parties. 


M. Reinach’s Article. 


Our readers will observe that an unusual amount 
of space has been given this month to a single article 
Jrom the brilliant pen of M. Salomon Reinach. The 
unique position occupied by the distinguished writer, not 
only in France but in the world of art and archeology, 
renders any explanation or excuse unnecessary. Alt the 
same time it must not be regarded as a precedent. We 
are convinced, however, that the great importance of 
M. Reinach’s notes on Leonardo da Vinei and the 
train of thought which they arouse, will 
valuable to 
they were divided into two 


SULLES live 


prove 


general public than if 


more critics, students, and the 


or three articles for successive numbers. 


Epitok: THE ART JOURNAL. 

























New Facts and Fancies about 


THE ART JOURNAL. 


Leonardo 


da Vinci. 


By Salomon Reinach, 


Membre de I’Institut de France. 


EONARDO’'S euvre is a world by itself; his 
life still remains, in many respects, shrouded 
in mystery. Such chronological data relating 

to him as rest on good evidence have been quite 
recently brought together by W. von Seidlitz (Xefer- 
torium, 1911, p. 448 and foll.); a glance at these 
regesta suffices to show how much remains to be 
discovered about his biography. Though his manu- 
scripts have now been almost entirely published, there 
is, as yet, no complete collection of his drawings nor 
any adequate collection of the paintings of his school, 
which, as will appear later on, are very important 
documents, even when, as is frequently the case, their 
art strikes us as rather poor. Happily, ever since 
1895, a special publication, the Racco/ta Vinciana, has 
appeared in Milan, bringing together summaries of all 
the various books, articles, new facts and hypotheses 
connected with the study of Leonardo’s life and work. 
From the bibliographical point of view the Aaccolfa is 
of invaluable help to students of the great Florentine 
master, and lays the foundation to a complete mono- 
graph, which is still missing. 

Much has been written about Leonardo’s person- 
ality and scientific genius which would better have 
remained unwritten. We do not know him as yet 
well enough, and the discrimination of the sources 
he used in his writings is far too near its beginning, 
to enable us to form a definite opinion of his various 
abilities in other realms than that of plastic art. 
Critics with a philosophical training have loved to 
describe Leonardo’s psychology and tried to make 
out that he was something of a prophet and much 
of a wizard. There has been a good deal of idle talk 
in all that. I will leave those difficult questions com- 
pletely aside. My aim—a very modest one—is to 
dwell on a few precise problems concerning Leonardo 
as an artist, and particularly on such as I have, at 
different times, had the occasion of personally in- 
vestigating. 

* . * * 

The first mystery which confronts us in Leonardo's 
life is the period of his apprenticeship in Florence. 
About 1466—the date is not quite settled—he regis- 
tered, at the age of fifteen, in Verrocchio’s studio. In 
1472 he became a member of the painters’ guild: 


nevertheless, strangely enough, he remained in his 


master’s studio till 1478. In 1476 the Florentine 
magistrate was urged, from two different sources, or, 
at least, twice at a few months’ interval, to inquire 
about some scandal in which Leonardo and his friends 
had become involved; the evidence shows that 
Leonardo at that time was living in Verrocchio’s 
house. Born in 1452, he was then aged twenty-six. 


What work did he do up to that time? The little 


that Vasari mentions has disappeared. The head of 


Medusa in Florence, long ascribed to him, has been 
shown by Corrado Ricci to be a Flemish work of the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. All we know 
are two pretty drawings—a landscape, dated 1473, 
and some juvenile heads, dated 1478. That is very 
little indeed. Tradition speaks of Leonardo's pre- 
cocious genius, of his early fame; must we believe 
that, when so much indifferent painting has survived, 
the promising works of the noble youth have all been 
destre ryed ? 

According to a theory which already occurs in 
Albertini’s J/emorial (1510), Leonardo painted the 
angel in profile in Verrocchio’s great picture of the 
‘Baptism’ (Academy in Florence). This has been 
denied; some critics have thought that the whole 
picture was Verrocchio’s ; others, that Leonardo's co- 
operation had been much more extensive and should 
be recognised throughout the painting. “Whom are 
we to believe?” asked Eugéne Miintz. “The reader 
must excuse me if I respect a tradition so well in 
keeping with the actual evidence of the picture, and 
if | continue to admit that the pupil co-operated with 
his master. We have recently witnessed, in a cele- 
brated trial,* the bankruptcy of the experts in 
handwriting. Will their mishap not teach a little 
prudence to certain experts in painting, who show 
such implicit belief in the face of the most difficult 
problems?” Those stones,t it is perhaps necessary 
to observe, were intended by Miintz for Morelli, his 
arch-enemy, and for B. Berenson, Morelli’s follower, 
whom he disliked only a little less. 

No documents have yet been discovered giving 
the date of Verrocchio’s ‘Baptism,’ or that of the 


payment of the picture, which may have remained 


* 


An allusion to Captain Dreyfus’s trial. 
+ Mintz, Léonard de Vinci, p. 42. 
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The Angels in Verrocchio's ‘ Baptism of Christ.’ 


? By Leonardo da Vinci 


for years in Verrocchio’s studio. Verrocchio died in ‘Baptism’ was not only finished, but was considered 


1488; was the ‘Baptism’ an early work or a late in Florence as a famous picture. The evidence is 
one? The only evidence we have, which I first as follows :* 
adduced in 1908, is not of the best kind, but 


enables us at least to assert that, in 1483, the 
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Various libraries and museums possess leaves of 
a splendid missal which was finished in 1483 by the 
Florentine miniaturist Attavante (1452-1517) for 
Thomas Jaime, Bishop of Dol. One of the finest of 
these has been recently bequeathed to the Museum 
at Havre. Now, inthe rich framework of that page, 
on the left side, we recognise an imitation, almost 
a copy of Verrocchio’s ‘ Baptism.’ If, as I am inclined 
to believe, Attavante was Verrocchio’s pupil, he 
would thus have done homage to his master’s most 
important work in painting. Miniaturing such a 
large manuscript must have taken some years ; the 
date of the dedicace, 1453, is surely not that of all 
the folios. So we get a ferminus post quem; the 
‘Baptism’ must be earlier by a few years than 1483, 
and thus the date 1478, put forward on other grounds 
by Seidlitz, seems at least probable. Leonardo was 
then twenty-six years of age, living, as I have said, 
with Verrocchio; so the story known to Albertini, 
and told with fanciful detail by Vasari, involves no 
chronological difficulty. True enough, Vasari called 
Leonardo a quite young man, gzovinetio; but the 
Arretine biographer has accustomed us to worse 
inaccuracies. Our own impression is that Leonardo 
really painted the angel, but we are not ready to 
believe, with Seidlitz, that he also painted the rest 
of the picture or, at least, repainted it. It seems 
too archaic and coarse even for a Leonardo in his 
prime, 

Accepting that, other consequences must follow. 
The same angel’s head occurs on a very fine panel 
bought at Volterra for the National Gallery and 
ascribed to Ghirlandajo or to Verrocchio (p. 9). That 
picture is certainly not a copy. Another painting 
at Frankfort is by the same hand (p. 11), and we still 
possess two other panels, at Berlin and in the André- 
Jacquemart collection in Paris, which, though much 
inferior, seem to be copies of originals by the same 
master. If that group of pictures is by Verrocchio, 
then the Albertini-Vasari story is not true; but if it 
be true, I find it difficult to escape the conclusion 
that these paintings must be attributed to young 
Leonardo. 

Indeed, W. von Seidlitz, in 1909, expressed that 
opinion, though with the necessary caution, no doubt 
because he could not find his way (no more than | 
can) to reconcile the brightness of the aforesaid 
picture with the little ‘ Annunciation’ in the Louvre, 
generally ascribed to Leonardo,* a work where the 
master's tendency to s/umato is already apparent. 
However this may be, Seidlitz was not the first to 


draw such a consequence from Vasari’s story. | 


* BE. MacCurdy, Leonardo da Vinei (1904), Plate facing p. 5. 
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cannot tell to whom it first occurred, but I know that, 
as early as 1907, I wrote thus *: 


“ Leonardo, who remained a very long time in Verrocchio’s 
studio, must have produced at that period of his life many 
Verrocchiesque works, the disappearance of which would be an 


unaccountable mystery. I have long believed that the so- 


called Verrocchio in the National Gallery is a work by young 
Leonardo.” 

We may, of course, both be wrong ; but as Seidlitz 
knew nothing about my short paper in the Rerwe, it is 
interesting to find that we both independently reached 
the same conclusion. 

Another beautiful work belongs to the same 
group. It is the lady’s portrait in the Liechtenstein 
Gallery at Vienna, ascribed by Berenson and others to 
Verrocchio, but where Bode and Herbert Cook both 
recognised a work of young Leonardo.t Indeed, as 
the shrubs figured in the background are junipers, 
Bode has ingeniously supposed that the portrait may 
be that of Ginevra dei Benci, which we know to have 


been painted by Leonardo. 


No picture by Leonardo has been the object of 


more controversy than the ‘ Virgin of the Rocks.’ I 
believe that the discoveries of the last years have 
done a great deal towards settling the chief difficulties, 
but they have brought a few new ones to the front. } 

In 1839, Waagen, Director of the Berlin Gallery, 
declared, in a book concerning the Louvre, that the 
‘Virgin of the Rocks’ in that Museum was a copy from 
a lost original (p. 12). Fifteen years later he thought 
he discovered the original in England, at Charlton 
Park, the seat of the Earl of Suffolk. That picture 
had been carried away from Milan about 1783; the 
National Gallery bought it from the Earl of Suffolk 
in 1880, and completed its purchase in 1898 by 
acquiring two wings with angels playing instruments, 
which, having been separated from the central picture 
before 1781, were the property of the Duke John 
Melzi in Milan. 

When Waagen, in 1854, contended for the authen- 
ticity of the picture preserved in England, nothing yet 
was known about its history in the fifteenth century. 


Some information on that subject first came to light 


in 1893. Signor Motta then published the text of 


an undated petition addressed by Leonardo and his 
associate, Ambrogio da Predis, to Ludovico il Moro, 
Duke of Milan. An altar-picture with wings and 
the decoration of several statues and reliefs had been 
ordered from them by Franciscan monks, belonging 


to the Brotherhood of the Conception, for the Chapel 


KNevue archéologique, 1407, 11, p. 169. 
+ S. Reinach, Aéfertoire des peintur I, p. 617 
; ' p. 617. 
+ See my Papers in Comfptes-rendus de 0 Académi 


Gazette des Beaux Arts, 1911, I, Pp. 437. 
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The Virgin Adoring the Infant Christ. 
(London, National Gallery. Photo. Hanfstaengl.) 
Florentine School 
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of the Conception in San Francesco. The price had 
been settled at 800 lire, subject to some increase, after 
the achievement of the work, according to the decision 
of the Guardian Brother and of the Sco/ari acting as 
experts. Now Leonardo and Ambrogio complained 
that the 800 lire hardly sufficed to pay for the decora- 
tion and gilding, that the experts offered only 28 
ducati more for the altar-picture, but that so small a 
sum was not acceptable, certain persons, whose names 
are not given, having already offered 100 ducati to 
Leonardo. The painter requested the Duke to inter- 
fere and to cause other experts to be appointed, in 
order that the sum of 28 ducati should be largely 
added to; or, if that be impossible, to let Leonardo 
take back the picture so that he might sell it else- 
where. 

No document informs us of what happened next. 
A certain fact is that the London copy of the ‘* Virgin 
of the Rocks’ (p. 13) had stood, since 1505 or there- 
abouts, in the chapel of San Francesco, and that 
almost all the existing copies of that picture reproduce 
the London copy, not the Paris one. 

Signor Malaguzzi-Valeri proved, in 1901, that the 
undated petition must date from 1491 to 1494, by the 
reason that there is. mention of it in a register in 
which occurs the name of Beatrice Sforza, married to 
the Duke in 1491, and that the Duke is therein styled 
Duke of Bari, a title which he renounced in 1494. 

The date of the order for the picture, which had 
been unknown as yet, was established in 1910 by a 
Milanese scholar, Signor Girolamo Biscaro. He dis- 
covered the original text of the agreement made on 
April 25, 1483, between the Brotherhood on one hand, 
Leonardo and the two brothers da Predis on the other. 
That document revealed the existence of one Evan- 
gelista da Predis, elder brother of Ambrogio, who was 
painter to the Court in Milan from 1482; Evangelista 
seems to have died at the end of 1491. 

Leonardo and the two brothers da Predis under- 
took conjointly, not only to execute the work for the 
chapel—sculpture, painting, and gilding—but to 
deliver, after nine months’ delay, a large painting 
with wings. The central picture was to represent 
the Virgin of the Conception and the Child, accom- 
panied by two prophets; on the wings should be 
painted cight angels, some singing, others playing 
instruments, The price was to be—as already known 

800 lire, subject to augmentation if the Guardian 
Brother and two Scolari decided to that effect. 

Now it is pretty well established that Leonardo 
and his associates waited nine years before achieving 
a task which was to have been completed in as many 
months. More than that: the 


agreement was not 


attended to in its most important phase, viz., the sub- 
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iects of the paintings. Instead of the Virgin and 
Child with the Prophets, Leonardo painted the Virgin 
and Child with an angel and St. John; instead of 
eight angels, the wings show only two. Having thus 
finished his work, or rather left it unfinished, Leonardo 
was bold enough to request from the monks a large 
supplementary gratuity; that not being granted, he 
asked leave to take the picture away. 

If the Louvre picture did not exist, nobody would 
doubt, in regard of the text just alluded to, that the 
London picture was the work of Leonardo and Am- 
brogio da Predis, painted between 1483 and 1492. 

But as the Paris picture is undoubtedly Leonardo's, 
many good critics have believed and still believe that 
the London one is nothing but a free copy of that in 
the Louvre, entirely by the hand of Ambrogio. 

Some have supposed that Leonardo, putting his 
threat to execution, had taken back his picture and 
sold it to the King of France, the monks having then 
This 


seems quite impossible, because the monks had already 


replaced it by a copy ordered from Ambrogio. 


spent 800 lire for a work the most important part of 
which was the picture; returning the picture to the 
painter would have been extravagance. It is more 
probable that the monks consented to pay the gratuity 
to which they were not liable, rather than to deprive 
their church of the painting which they had paid for. 
Moreover, any solution of the problem identifying the 
picture painted in Milan with the Louvre picture is 
subject to this fatal objection: the picture in the 
Louvre never had wings, and why should the King of 
France have purchased the central picture only ? 

In accordance with the Italian critic Frizzoni, | 
have always thought that the picture in the National 
Gallery was far too good to be attributed toa copyist ; 
more than that, it is too original. The progress made 
by Leonardo in the way of s/umato is there evident ; 
the master alone can have undergone such an evolu- 
tion, passing from Cinquecento Florentine dryness to 
an almost Corregesque rendering of the chiaroscuro. 

Compared with the picture in London, that in the 
Louvre is somewhat archaic, very near still to Verroc- 
chio, at least in technique. Documents show Leonardo 
receiving orders from 1478 to 1480; he seems to have 
been particularly active in those years. On the other 
hand, he must have already given proof of his genius 
before his arrival in Milan, about the end of the 
winter in 1483; otherwise, the monks would not have 
ordered an important work from an unknown stranger. 
My conclusion is that the ‘ Virgin of the Rocks’ in the 
Louvre, far from being the picture finished in 1492, 
was painted by Leonardo in Florence before 1483. 
lhe picture must have remained in Florence, under 


conditions yet unknown ; but it was surely imitated 
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there by Raphael and by Perugino (picture at Nancy) 


Did Leonardo keep the painting and bring it with 
him to France? We cannot tell, but it is pos- 


sible; it is also possible, but not proved, that the 
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Virgin and Child. 


7lorentine School 


‘Virgin of the Rocks’ belonged to the collection of 
Francis I 
In 1907, before the publication of the Biscaro 


documents, I had already reached a similar conclusions 
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See ys p22 ES Copy from a drawing by Leonardo in the Vatican Manuscript. 





By Andrea Mantegna founded on the essential difference which exists 

between the two great copies of the ‘ Virgin of the 

Rocks.’ In the Louvre copy the angel turns his 

nL) \f head towards the public and, with extended arm and 
finger, points to the child St. John, praying to Jesus, 
who blesses him. In the London picture that gesture 
of the angel does not exist ; the angel grasps the seated 
Child, though He is not in want of support, and he 
does not gaze at the public, but looks sideways. 

Is it not impossible to attribute so serious an 
alteration to a copyist, by supposing (as some have 
done) that he found it too difficult to copy the angel’s 
hand? Leonardo alone could thus modify his first 
composition, and I think I have given a reason why 
he did so. 

The patron saint of Florence was St. John the 
Baptist. The gesture of the angel, in the Louvre 
picture, is the equivalent of a venite adoremus ; it is 
in exhortation to the Florentines that they should 

és take example from their patron saint and pray 
devoutly to Jesus. I concluded, in 1907, that the 
Louvre picture had been painted in Florence for a 
Florentine public, before Leonardo’s departure for 
Milan in 1483. In Milan that gesture could hardly 
have been understood; Leonardo substituted for it 
another, which, not being significant, seems rather 
dull. So I maintained that the London picture had 
been painted in Milan after 1483, if not entirely by 
Leonardo, at least under his guidance, with the 
assistance of the painter then officially attached to 
the Milanese Court, Ambr gio da Predis. 


As soon as a résumé of my paper, which had been 





laid before the Academy in 1907," reached Italy, 









Frizzoni published a note expressing his assent ; 






others have disagreed or said nothing ; but now that 






the Biscaro documents have added more light, I think 






that I have every reason for maintaining my view. 
We would next like to know: 1. Who ordered the 







‘Virgin of the Rocks’ in Florence. 2. Why Leonardo 






kept the picture, if he did keep it. 3. How it came 





Hercules and Antaeus. 
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to France and at what date. The archives of 
the Notaries have already taught us so much 
that we may hope to learn something about 
these different points ; for the present, we must 
be content with saying igvoramus. 

* * 7 * 

The Kings of France long possessed a 
picture attributed to Leonardo which has dis- 
appeared without leaving a trace. I think I 
have discovered a slight sketch of the com- 
position, if not of the picture, and shown that 
Leonardo’s cartoon, preserved in Italy, inspired 
one of the most celebrated works of sculpture 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century.* 

In a manuscript of the ‘Trattato della 
Pittura,’ by Leonardo, preserved in the Vatican 
library, there are many pen and ink sketches 
which are not tracings, but have probably been 
outlined with the pencil and afterwards passed 
over with a pen. Those drawings are certainly 
copied from sketches by Leonardo. The copyist 
of the manuscript, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, asserts that he had before 
him eighteen paper books in Leonardo’s hand 
which have since disappeared, and it is possible, 
though only possible, that the same books 
contained drawings by Leonardo. The copyist 
may also have illustrated his work by using 
some separate faccuino of the master. Be that 
as it may, all critics since the days of Amoretti 
have admitted that the Vatican drawings are 
not by Leonardo, but that they were copied 
from drawings by him. 

Now, on one of the pages of the manuscript, 
where the text refers to the struggle of Hercules 
with Antaeus, d propos of the equipoise of a 
body bearing a load, we find a sketch repre- 
senting a strong man, with powerful muscles, 
who holds in his arms, in lifting it up from the 
earth, another figure raising one arm ; on either 
side, two other figures are seen running, appar- 
ently terror-stricken ; one of them seems to hold 
a basket in the right hand. 

It has always been thought that this sketch 
represents Hercules and Antaeus, a subject 
often treated in the early Renaissance, especi- 
ally by Mantegna and Pollaiuolo. I could 
mention a dozen drawings, engravings and 
bronzes where the subject in question can be 
unmistakably recognised. But I do not admit 


that Leonardo’s original sketch represented 


the contest of Hercules and Antaeus. The copyist, 


* Revue archéologique, 1910, 1, p. 378. 
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(Florence, Loggia dei Lanz. 
Photo. Alinari.) 


no doubt, believed i 


The Rape of the Sabine 


By Giovanni da Bologna 


t, but he was mistaken 


the gesture of the uplifted arm cannot be 


buted to the giant 


Antaeus, son of Earth, 
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while wrestling with Hercules, wants both his arms to 
defend himself. Sometimes, indeed, he stretches one 
of his arms toward the earth, trying to touch the soil 
wherefrom he was supposed to derive additional 
strength; but raising an arm and crying for help 
befits a woman, not a giant. Further, according to 
mythology, Hercules and Antaeus wrestled in a 
desert, with no other witness than the goddess 
Minerva, who appears on some ancient representa- 
tions of the struggle ; but the two accessory figures 
in the drawing rather look like frightened women 
than like men. The basket which I recognise in the 
hand of the figure on the right is the natural attribute 
of a girl who has been plucking flowers. To sum up, 
I think that this sketch is a copy of a sketch by 
Leonardo from a plastic group representing the Rape 
of Proserpine by Pluto ; the companions of the young 
goddess, who have just been plucking flowers with 
her, run away in despair and anguish from the terrific 
scene. 

The model was certainly a group in the round, 
as the circular or oval pedestal is outlined on the 
sketch. Leonardo, like Tintoretto a century later, 
used figures in clay, roughly modelled, to prepare his 
cartoons. “He took great trouble,” writes Vasari, 
“to work from nature, and sometimes made models 
of different figures in clay, on which he would arrange 
fragments of soft drapery dipped in plaster; from 
these he would then set himself patiently to draw on 
very fine cambric or linen, etc.” 

Now it happens that authentic documents mention 


a cartoon of Leonardo representing the Rape of 


Proserpine, and also a picture from that cartoon, 
which was attributed, but certainly on feeble grounds, 
to the great Florentine master himself. 

The pictures which belonged to Francis | still 
existed at Fontainebleau in the seventeenth century. 
We are told that the painting was very careful, but 
a little dry. Cassiano del Pozzo, who visited Fontaine- 


bleau in 1625, writes that the figure of the goddess, 


held up above the ground by Pluto, was the better 


of the two. That picture disappeared between 1625 


and 1642, in the same time as a Leda, also attributed 


to Leonardo; in 1642, writing a description of 
Fontainebleau, Father Dan no longer mentions these 


works. Strange to say, they had been copied by 


painters attached to the Court of Henri 1V, but the 
copies also disappeared between 1642 and 1731. 
There is at least a possibility that one or the other 
might be discovered again in some French provincial 
museum. 

Leonardo’s cartoon was preserved at Milan in the 
Melzi family, the master having, as is well known. 


bequeathed his drawings to his friend and pupil 
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Melzi. There it was still in the eighteenth century, 
Unfortunately, as the figure of Proserpine was nude, 
this gave offence to the confessor of one Melzi, who 
caused the cartoon to be burned. That story was 
published by Amoretti in 1804, from the manuscript 
notes of Pagave. It has nothing incredible about it 
when we remember what treatment was inflicted, and 
for the same absurd cause, to masterpieces like Michel 
Angelo’s Leda, the Leda and the Io of Correggio. 

But if the cartoon representing the Rape of 
Proserpine by Leonardo existed in Italy till the 
middle of the eighteenth century, it seems strange 
that it should never have been imitated there. Well, 
I believe that it was imitated, and by a very cele- 
brated artist, the Italianised Frenchman Jean de 
Boulogne (Giovanni da Bologna), born at Douai in 
1591, who lived chiefly in Italy ever since 1550. We 
know from contemporary evidence that when he 
executed the famous group now in the Loggia dei 
Lanzi at Florence and called ‘The Rape of the 
Sabine,’ he did not know what name he should give 
to it. He had represented the rape of a nude woman, 
without a definite object. When the group was about 
leaving the artist’s studio, somebody proposed to call 
it the Rape of Andromeda by Phineus; another 
friend objected that Phineus was little known, and 
suggested the Rape of a Sabine woman, which was 
a national subject, familiar to every Italian who had 
been at school. Jean de Boulogne allowed himself 
to be persuaded, and in order to remove any doubt, 
he added on the pedestal a group in bronze which 
represents, without the possibility of misinterpretation, 
the Rape of the Sabines. A glance at the group 
compared with the copy of Leonardo’s sketch suffices 
to show that the two compositions cannot possibly 
be independent; moreover, there exists no Roman 
sculpture which might have served as a model to 
both. Evidently Jean de Boulogne must have seen 
Leonardo's cartoon at Milan and made a sketch from 
it. He could not ignore that it represented the 
Rape of Proserpine by Pluto, and I believe that he 
sculptured his group with the intention of figuring 
that scene; but a friend made him understand that 
a subject taken from early Roman history would be 
better appreciated in Florence. So we see that 
Leonardo had modelled a clay maguette, the subject 
of which was the Rape of Proserpine ; a misunderstood 
copy from a sketch of that model, inserted in a copy 
of Leonardo's ‘ Trattato,’ gives us a faint idea of the 
master’s destroyed cartoon; and, finally, the ‘ Rape 
of the Sabine’ by Jean de Boulogne brings to us 
an echo, not weakened, but probably magnified, of 
Leonardo's original conception. All that seems 


at first sight very artificial and complicated, but I 
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identification of Leonardo's *‘ Rape of Proserpine’ may 


henceforth be considered as quite certain. 


» painted very little, but he drew a great 
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Virgin and Child 


Milanese School 


deal. Tew of his paintings have survived ; we possess 
scores of his drawings, but many more have dis 
appeared in the course of four centuries. Those 
drawings were cagerly used by Leonardo's pupils and 
imitators in Lombardy, who painted pictures from 
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18 
the master’s cartoons and drawings. However paltry 
such pictures may be, they are of great value to the 
student, especially when they furnish him with a 
copy of a lost design by Leonardo. That is why 
they should all be collected and carefully reproduced ; 
but this, unfortunately, has not yet been done. We 
know only one instance of a still existent cartoon by 
Leonardo, the painted copy of which has come down 
to us; the cartoon is in the Royal Academy ; the 
picture, a work of Luini, hangs in the Ambrosian 
gallery at Milan. I can state an interesting case 
where, the painted copy being dated, we are thus 
enabled to fix an approximate date for the lost 
cartoon. 

There exist a number of copies, some of them 
very exquisite, attributed sometimes to Leonardo 
himself, sometimes to his imitator Sodoma, of a 
charming group representing the Virgin holding the 
Child on her lap. A first-rate copy, from the collec- 
tion of Lord Battersea, has been in the market for two 
years (p. 17); another one, equally good, belongs to a 
Russian amateur in Paris, Baron Schlichting. I know 
others at Apsley House in London, at the Duke of 
Buccleuch’s, in Dijon and in two German museums. 
There may be others still of equal or of superior merit. 
In the recently published correspondence of L. Schorn 
with O. Miiller, I find the following passage (letter of 
October 9, 1819): “Have you had the kindness to 
search in the print-room for the small Madonna of 
Leonardo da Vinci, with the Child holding the cross?” * 
Schorn further writés (December 11, 1819): “ Many 
thanks for your search after the engraving; if you 
could be more fortunate in Gottingen, that would 
fulfil one of my long-nurtured wishes. But I am 
almost in despair about it. The original was little 
known and has disappeared from Saint Cloud; no- 
body knows where it has gone to.” Schorn’s descrip- 
tion of that picture, inthe Awmnstb/att of 1820, proves 
beyond doubt that it belonged to the series we are 
dealing with. “The child holds a light cross in its 
hands and contemplates it with impassioned eyes (sit 
schmachtenden Augen). The extremity of the cross 
rises a little above the background, where we behold 
the calm surface of the sea.” Schorn adds that his 
friend S. Boisserée saw that picture in 1808 at Saint 
Cloud.t It may be identical with one of the paintings 
quoted above, but the matter requires and deserves 
further investigation. 

In 1907 ¢ I showed that the original cartoon by 
Leonardo must be. earlier than 1504, and that it 


* Neue Jahrbiicher, 1910, p. 298. 


+ The picture may have been brought from Italy by a French 
othcer, 


$ Chronique des Arts, 1907, p. 260. 
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existed, at that time, in the master’s studio at 
Florence. My theory is based on the following facts. 

The Cathedral of Valencia in Spain boasts of an 
enormous altar-piece, a compound of twelve pjctures 
painted in oil relating to the story of Christ and the 
Holy Virgin. As early as the eighteenth century, 
critics recognised that these paintings were the work 
of Spanish pupils of Leonardo. Documents extracted 
from archives have taught us that the painters, two 
in number, were called Ferrando de Llanos and 
Ferrando de |’'Almedina; the contract which they 
signed in view of the execution of these vast pictures 
is dated March 1, 1507. Now M. Bertaux has 
accurately distinguished the work of both artists.* 
One fine painting, representing the rest of the Holy 
Family on the way to Egypt, is undoubtedly by 
Ferrando de Llanos. The central part of the com- 
position is a group of the Virgin and Child, almost 
exactly copied from Leonardo’s cartoon. Ferrando 
de Llanos was not unknown in Florence. Between 
1503 and 1505, when Leonardo was working at the 
large cartoon of the War with Pisa for the Palazzo 
Vecchio, a document published by Gaye gives the 
name of one of his auxiliaries, Ferrando Spagnuolo. 
There can be but little doubt that he is the same 
artist as Ferrando de Llanos, who must have been a 
pupil of Leonardo from 1504 to 1506. Ferrando left 
Italy before the close of 1506, as we find him signing 
a contract at Valencia early in 1507. This, as I have 
said, gives a terminus post quem for the date of 
Leonardo’s cartoon copied by Ferrando. 

If, as Berenson believes, one at least of the pic- 
tures taken from that cartoon is the work of Sodoma, 
this gives another clue to the little-known biography 
of that Sienese artist. The very early works of 
Sodoma do not betray the influence of Leonardo 
(1501-1503) ; a little later in his career, he becomes, 
for a while, quite Leonardesque, especially in his 
famous ‘Christ tied to a Pillar’ (1506). So there would 
be reason to believe that Sodoma came to Florence 
about 1504, where he may have worked in Leonardo's 
studio together with the Spaniard Ferrando and many 
others. 

Archeologists have been comparing, for more than 
a century, Roman replicas of Greek statues and reliefs, 
in order to recover something of the originals by a 
close study of the copies ; the same work should be 
done with the help of the very numerous and widely 
scattered paintings attributed to Leonardo’s pupils and 
imitators, not only in Italy but, as we have seen, in 
Spain and even in France. That Leonardo was 


imitated in France seems certain: I think that the 


* * 2°99 / ’ . - 
Gazette des Beaux Arts, 1907, II, pp. 103, I 
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(Valencia Cathedral. Photo. Grollo.) 


portrait of Francis I’s sister in the Louvre is the work 


of a French imitator;* but hitherto, as far as I can 


see, nothing precise is known about the Leonardesque 


school in France. 


A fact not to be ov erlooked, in view ofa corpus of 


Leonardesque paintings, is the existence of modern 
imitations or forgeries, the most famous of which is 
the wax bust recently purchased by the Berlin Museum 
I need not dwell here on that rather unsavoury 
episode, which I have related elsewhere in full detail ; T 
nor will I raise the question of the wax bust in Lille, 
once attributed to Leonardo by Arséne Houssaye and 
(quite independently) by Berenson, while other critics 
believe it to be a work of the eighteenth century 
Indeed, among the sculptures attributed to Leonardo 
there are other forgeries still, awaiting a regular trial 
by trained critics (for instance, a warrior’s profile in 
relief, bequeathed to the Louvre by M. Rattier, and 


considered as a genuine Leonardo by Dr. Bode and 


* S. Reinach, Répertoire des peintures, 1, p. 631. 


t Revue archéslogique, 1909, U1, pp. 416 and foll. 
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Part of Altar-piece: the Holy Family in Egypt. 


By Ferrando ‘de Lianos 
others). But I will give a brief summary of the little 
I know concerning a female portrait, now in America, 
which has been extolled as a work of Leonardo by 
the most clever experts, now to remain unduly for 
gotten and neglected as being a quite recent forgery, 
which it perhaps is not. 

. * * . ° 

The well-known Italian critic, Morelli, who died 
at Milan in 1891, bequeathed his fine collection of 
pictures to the town of Bergamo, with the exception 
of a young lady’s profile (p. 21), which he left to his 
friend Donna Laura Minghetti in Rome, the widow 
of the Italian statesman of the Risorgimento. 1 have 
heard it stated by one of Morelli’s friends that when 
Donna Minghetti called upon him at Milan she used 
to admire that picture more than any other in his 
gallery. Morelli did not state positively that it 
was the work of Leonardo, but called it “ Cecilia 
Gallerani”; now we know that Leonardo painted 
a portrait of Cecilia Gallerani and that it has 
disappeared. 


After Morelli’s death the profile was taken to 
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Rome by Donna Minghetti. There it seems to have 
remained unmentioned from 1891 to 1896, though 
known to Morelli’s favourite pupil, Frizzoni, and 
to Donna Minghetti’s intimate friends. In 1896 
Berenson published the first edition of his Flerentine 
Painters, where that picture was first quoted as an 
authentic portrait by Leonardo, not quite finished and 
early. We read in the text (p. 66): “Look at the 
many sketches for Madonnas, look at Donna Laura 
Minghetti’s ‘Profile of a Maiden’ or at the ‘ Belle 
Joconde,’ and see whether elsewhere you find their 
equals.” The same phrase occurs in the second 
edition, dated 1903, but with a preface dated 
November, 1899; it has been altered in the third 
(1908), where, instead of the Minghetti profile, we find 
a mention of the cartoon for Isabella d’Este’s portrait 
in the Louvre. In 1898 a publication called 7he 
Golden Urn, published in Florence by Berenson and 
some friends, gave a /ist of sacred pictures by 
Berenson; the Minghetti profile is there mentioned 
(p. 138) as belonging to the collection of Mr. Theodore 
Davis, in Newport (U.S.). 

In 1895, knowing by Berenson that an unedited 
portrait by Leonardo existed in Rome, I begged my 
late friend Count Tyskiewicz, who passed the winter 
there, to get for me a photograph of that picture. 
I have a letter from him, dated November 20, 1895, 
where he expresses the hope of procuring the photo- 
graph, thanks to his friend Baron Barracco. But one 
year later, October 21, 1896, he wrote again to 
apologise for not having succeeded ; when I finally 
received the photograph, at the end of that year, I had 
already seen another copy, lent to me by Berenson, 
but under the condition that it should neither be 
reproduced nor published. Donna Laura evidently 
made a secret of her treasure, which is often the case 
in Italy, in consequence of the Pacca laws, which 
pretend (but do not suffice) to prohibit the exportation 
of the better works of ancient art. 

Early in April, 1898, Mr. Theodore Davis, of 
Newport, who has since earned a_ well-deserved 
reputation by his admirable discoveries in Egypt, 
bought the picture in Rome from Donna Laura, and. 
passing through Paris, had the kindness to let me see 
it. We went to the Louvre with Charles E-phrussi, 
the owner carrying the panel, and compared it with 
the authentic Leonardos in the Museum. We failed 
to discover that it looked like them, but felt no 
suspicion as to its being an ancient picture. I wrote 
to Berenson that I was inclined to attribute it to 
Solario. Mr. Davis next went to London and showed 
his picture to several connoisseurs ; I heard that they 
were rather in dismay about it, but did not suspect 


that it was a forgery 
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When the portrait had reached Newport strange 
rumours began to float about. One of Morelli's 
friends, Mrs. Jocelyn Ffoulkes, the author of a con- 
siderable work on Foppa and of other writings on 
Italian art, seems to have stated that Morelli himself 
had not considered that portrait as genuine, though 
other friends of Morelli— Frizzoni and J. P. Richter— 
asserted that he had. Mrs. Ffoulkes knew Eugéne 
Miintz, and I think it is under her influence that he 
wrote in his Léenard de Vinei (1899, p. 512), alluding 
to the Minghetti portrait of which he had seen a 
photograph : “ That photograph has given the impres- 
sion, to a certain number of connoisseurs, that the 
original is a modern pasticcio. But it would be too 
bold to state an opinion without having seen the 
original.” Among the connoisseurs alluded to by 
Miintz I believe we must reckon Madame André- 
Jacquemart, who is reported to have considered the 
portrait as an early work by the German painter 
Lenbach. 

The clever restorer of pictures in Milan, Signor 
Cavenaghi, was one of Morelli’s intimate friends. 
In the course of 1899 he declared—I know not to 
whom—(1) that the Minghetti portrait was the work 
of a modern forger called Tricca; (2) that Morelli 
had known it was so. He did not explain, as far as 
I know, why Morelli had bequeathed a forgery to a 
lady friend. I rather think that Morelli had first 
admitted the picture to be genuine, and that he and 
Cavenaghi, on examining it very closely, got sus- 
picious about it. Donna Laura Minghetti never 
having published anything on that subject, my know- 
ledge of the story is necessarily very incomplete. 

Cavenaghi’s statement having been repeated in 
various quarters, I published a note in the Revue 
archéologique (1899, 11, p. 466), to inform my readers 
about the little 1 knew; then, as too often happens 
in such cases, nothing more was heard about the 
matter. In 1903, Langton Douglas, writing against 
Berenson in the Aurlington Magazine (December, 
1903, p. 275), reproached him with having believed 
in the genuineness of the picture. Thereupon, in the 
New York Nation (March 17, 


lished a letter written to him by Mr. Theodore 


1904), Berenson pub- 


Davis, from which I extract the following lines: “I 
purchased the picture without your knowledge or 
advice. You had not the slightest connection with 
the purchase, and did not know of it till some weeks 
afterwards, when I told you.” 

In the spring of 1911, passing a few days in 
Florence, I saw at the Bargello, in the collection be- 
queathed by the Lyonnese amateur Carrand (1889), a 
charming profile of a young woman (p. 23), which struck 


me by its close resemblance to the Minghetti picture. 
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Mr. Davis had kindly 
of the portrait, which 
The Bargello picture 


This was very familiar to me, as 
given me a life-size photograph 
hangs in my study as I write. 
has been published twice—by Gerspach in Les Arts 
(1904, n. 31, p. 2), as a “delicious little portrait of 
the Lombard school, and, more recently, by Schubring 
(Cicerone, 11, p. 22), as a Carpaccio. Convinced that 
it must share the fate of the Minghetti profile, I ran 
up to Berenson’s villa at Settignano and told him 
about my “discovery.” He answered that he was 
perfectly aware of it, and that the picture in the 
Bargello had contributed more than any argument 
towards enlightening him as to the genuineness of 
the other one. 

Now we would like to know a little more about 
the supposed forger. Cavenaghi, it is said, gave the 
name of Tricca, but did he adduce any proof? Signora 
Elisa Corrado Ricci, who has had the kindness to 
inquire on my behalf, wrote that Tricca, a native of 
Borgo San Sepolcro, had been a painter and a picture 
dealer in Florence about 1850; that is all. I do wish 
that the people who know about him would let us 
have the information they possess. Art critics seem 
to turn aside from forgeries as if they were something 
to be hushed up; on the contrary, the knowledge of 
forgeries is all important, because a man clever enough 
to deceive Kichter, Berenson, Schubring, and others, 
must have produced many more admirable forgeries, 
and is an interesting figure himself, just as Federigo 


loni in Siena and Van der Weken in Antwerp, 


to 


whom museums and private collections owe so many 
“ primitive” Sienese and Flemish pictures. I protest 
against any reticence in such matters, especially when 
the forger has been dead for a long time. If | 
publish here the Minghetti portrait and the one in 
the Bargello, with a very imperfect statement of the 
case, it is with the hope of eliciting further comment 
and disclosures. Someone said to me, “ Don’t write 
about that, it might annoy Richter and Berenson.” | 
have not the honour of knowing Richter, for whose 
work I feel the highest esteem ; but I know Berenson, 
and can positively attest that he is not a Bode, 
that he does not pretend to be infallible, and that 
when he has blundered he finds no difficulty nor 
shame in confessing it. Every original scholar 
must fall into traps; the only people who do not 
err are the cautious compilers who never express 
a personal idea nor venture to appreciate anything 
new. There are many of those, even in academies 
and learned societies ; but, as we say in French, i/s 
ne complent pas. 

I cannot close this paragraph without declaring 
that I consider Tricca’s authorship as not proved, 


and that both pictures must be subjected to closer 
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examination before they are put aside as mere 
forgeries of the nineteenth century. 
* * * * * 

The yet unexplained rape of the ‘ Joconde’ from 
the Louvre (August 21, 1911) has given rise to a new 
flood of sentimental literature about the charming 
model and her painter. I have found no trace of 
such talk before 1830 or thereabouts, but ever since 
the triumph of romanticism the ‘ Joconde’ has become 
a favourite theme for cheap and morbid sentimentality. 
I do not claim to have collected all the queer things 
written about her, but I have collected a great many 
of them, and tried to classify them under several heads, 
according to the various ideas therein put forward.* 
We thus hear that the ‘ Joconde’ was a Sphinx, that she 
was cruel or voluptuous, or in love with her painter, 
because her elderly husband—she was his third 
wife—did not respond to her amorous propensities. 
Some recent critics (!) have gone so far as to write 
long lines of perverse and indecent stuff about the 
portrait of a chaste matron, or, to say the least, of 
a respectable Florentine lady. I will not repeat that 
here, but give my own theory. We have a good story 
in Vasari, according to which Leonardo, when painting 
Mona Lisa in his studio, endeavoured to amuse her by 
bringing in musicians and jesters. Then we have a 
document, first communicated to Miintz, which shows 
that Mona Lisa, in June 1499, had lost a young 
daughter. As her husband, Fra Giocondo, was 
no longer young, this may have been her only child. 
Next comes the fact that she wears neither a diadem, 
nor a necklace, nor a ring, nor any kind of jewel; she 
is clad in dark olive-green and a dark veil. I further 
quoted a passage from a letter of Isabella d’Este, her 
contemporary. Isabella’s husband wished to pawn 
her jewels ; she protested, and said that if she were to 
be deprived of her jewels she would be obliged to 
dress in mourning. So it appears that the absence of 
jewels, according to Florentine custom, was_ charac- 
teristic, as it is nowadays, of mourning attire. This 
seems to explain the whole matter. Mona Lisa had 
lost an only daughter; she was a distressed mother. 
Leonardo, when beginning to paint her portrait, about 
1501, found she looked dejected, and in order to elicit 
a smile from her, called in jesters and musicians. 
Vasari’s story is true, though he himself missed the 
reason and point of it. Mona Lisa’s smile is neither 
perfidious, nor ironical, nor coquettish ; it is a forced 
and superficial smile, a smile of the lips and eyes to 
which the heart fails to respond. Homer already 


knew of such a tearful smile when he depicted 


* ** La tristesse de Mona Lisa,” in the Bulletin des Musées, 19®% 
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NEW FACTS 


(Florence, Bargi Photo. Alinari.) 


Andromache taking leave of Hector. My theory 


is, therefore, a very simple one; but that may be a 
We all 


have a craving for mystery, and we think that truth is 


sufficient motive for many people to reject it. 


AND FANCIES ABOUT LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


Portrait cf a Girl. 


Attributed to a Milanese Master 


never attractive enough if it does not appear as the 
key to some complicated riddle! 
There exist a number of Leonardo’s pictures—and 


also a large cartoon—representing the bust of a nude 
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The So-called ‘Nude Joconde. 


J ’ ‘ . 
School of Leonardo da Vinci. 


female, with a head de face resembling that of the that the painter was on exceedingly familiar terms 
‘Joconde,’ and hands almost identical with hers. If with his model would be fairly well established. But 
the cartoon (in Chantilly), or the original of it, had it is not so. I admit that Leonardo, while painting 


Mona Lisa’s portrait, studied the movement of tie 





been drawn by Leonardo from Mona Lisa, the theory 














NEW FACTS AND FANCIES ABOUT LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


torso and of the hands from some Florentine girl ; 
the head he drew was not uninfluenced by the type 
of Mona Lisa, but is wef a portrait of that lady. 
Another drawing of a woman with a nude torso, 
with head and arms in a quite different pose, must 
be attributed to Leonardo, though we do not possess 
it; a picture now in the Morrison collection, by 
a third-rate Leonardesque painter, derives from that 
drawing and has inspired, in turns, the famous 
wax head in Berlin, modelled in 1846 by Lucas for 
Buchanan, the picture-dealer, who was at that time 
the owner of the Morrison picture. That explains why 
the wax bust had been considered for some time in 
England as a portrait in the round of the ‘ Joconde,’ 


before it was attributed to Leonardo himself by its 


te 
uw 


recent purchaser, Murray Marks, and bought as such 
by Dr. Bode for the Berlin Museum. Even a faint 
echo of Leonardo's genius, transmitted by the medium 
of a feeble picture, sufficed to impress Lucas’ wax 
bust with such genial charm that some of the best 
connoisseurs in Europe might mistake it for an 
original. The contrary has been demonstrated as 
entirely and completely as an artistic truth can be ; 
now the responsibility does not rest with those who 
blundered, but with those who, having blundered 
and then learned the truth, continue to deceive the 


public by wilfully adhering to their blunder.* 


* In the last edition (1910) of the illustrated Guide fo the Berlin 
Gallery the frontispiece coolly reproduces the bust by Lucas under 


the name of Leonardo da Vinci! 


Meissen Figures at Temple Newsam. 


By R. L. Hobson. 


N these days of easy, rapid and frequent travel, 
of swift liners and transcontinental railways, it 
is hard to imagine the craftsmen of Europe 

racking their brains for more than a century over an 
industrial problem which had been solved in China 
for more than five hundred years. Yet this is literally 
true with regard to the manufacture of porcelain, 
which must have been a matter of common know- 
ledge among the Chinese, with whom the ware had 
been an object of daily use from the twelfth century, 
if not long before. From the moment that the East 
India traders made Chinese porcelain a familiar sight 
in Europe, potters in almost every country began to 
consider the possibility of its reproduction, and from 
time to time in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies we read of more or less successful efforts to 
produce a similar white and translucent material. 
But nothing better than a glassy, artificial substitute 
was achieved until the opening years of the eighteenth 
century, when a young alchemist, in the service of 
Augustus the Strong at Dresden, set himself resolutely 
to the task of re-discovering, a4 eve, the Chinese inven- 
tion. This was Johann Friedrik Béttger, whose 
crowning achievement was the founding of the famous 
Meissen factory for the manufacture of true hard-paste 
porcelain. A wide knowledge of the properties of 
various earths and minerals, and of their behaviour 
under fierce heat, which he had acquired in his experi- 


ments on the manufacture of precious stones, led him 


at last to the discovery of the two natural elements of 
porcelain, china clay and china stone, and of the 
proper methods of combining them. His first success 
took place in 1709, but the remaining years of his 
short life were occupied by a ceaseless struggle with 
the difficulties of the manufacture, a struggle which 
undermined his health and brought his useful career 
to an end in 1719, his thirty-seventh year. By a 
strange irony of Fate, within a few years of his death, 
the French missionary, Pére d’Entrecolles, sent over 
to Europe a full account of the Chinese porcelain 
manufacture in Ching-té-chén, together with specimens 
of the materials used, all of which would have been of 
priceless worth to Béttger. Meanwhile the Meissen 
manufacture had been brought somewhere near per- 
fection by J. G. Herold, a Viennese painter and 
colourist, who took service at the factory in 1720 and 
soon assumed a leading position. It was he who 
engaged the sculptor, J. J. Kandler, as modeller and 
instructor in 1731, an event which intimately concerns 
the subject of this article. 

Kandler’s influence was a potent factor in the 
rapid development of Meissen porcelain. Not only 
did he introduce the typically European style of 
decoration, miniature pictures of figures, Watteauesque 
groups, landscapes, battles and hunting scenes in 
place of the Chinese and Japanese designs, but in the 
modelling department he gradually ousted the simple, 
wheel-made Chinese shapes in favour of the more 
l 
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intricate and luxuriant forms which distinguished the 
rococo period at Meissen and elsewhere. As early as 
1736 he had produced the celebrated Schivanenservic 
for Count Briihl, so called from the swan motive 
which appears wherever feasible in the modelling of 
the pieces. This service was considered Kandler’s 
masterpiece, though perhaps his name is more 
frequently mentioned in connection with the charming 
Meissen figures and statuettes for which his initiative 
was largely responsible 

It was no doubt the sculptor in Kandler which 
dictated in his early days the manufacture of figures, 
human and animal, in statuesque pr portions, designed 
to compete with marble and stone in the decoration 
of the garden and the vestibule. But when one con- 
siders the large shrinkage of porcelain in the kiln 


(sometimes as much as one-sixth of its original bul] 
> : seas 
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1.—The Tailor and the Goat. 


and its liability to sink and lose shape in the process 
of vitrification, it is easy to understand the difficulties 
which caused these grandiose conceptions to be aban- 
doned. There are, however, several examples of these 
life-sized white statues in the Johanneum at Dresden 
to bear witness to the measure of success and failure 
which attended the enterprise. 

It was not long, however, before the limits of the 
porcélain statuette were determined and _ standard 
sizes, varying as a rule from four to twelve inches 
in height, were established. A considerable school 
of modellers, working under Kandler’s direction, pro- 
vided models from which the moulds were prepared 
for a host of figures—biblical, mythological, historical, 
topical, symbolical—such a list, in fact, as Polonius 
himself would have delighted to enumerate. Among 


them the costume figures, particularly those of Court 
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ladies in crinolines, and the spirited posture figures 
of the Italian comedy, are highly prized, while the 
work of the clever French modeller, Acier, at a slightly 
later date, is scarcely less appreciated. Acier was 
first engaged at Meissen in 1764, and among his 
best-known works are the ‘Cries of Paris,’ twenty- 
nine in all, after Huet’s drawings, and the amusing 
‘Monkey Orchestra,’ which included eighteen to 
twenty-two performers and a band-master. It is not 
to be supposed that all the credit for the finished 
porcelain statuette belongs to the original modeller. 
His work, however good, may be made or marred by 
those who carry out the details of the manufacture. 
In the first place, all the projecting parts of the design 


have to be moulded separately and “stuck on” to the 


trunk with liquid clay or “lute.” This in itself is a 
delicate operation, requiring artistic nicety of eye and 
hand. This done, the figure must be protected from 
the certainty of collapse in the intense heat of the 
kiln by an elaborate system of pr Ips and supports all 
built up of the same porcelain clay as the figure itself.* 
On the correct adjustment of these contrivances de- 
pend the spirit and vitality of pose and gesture in the 
finished work. There are, besides, the trimming and 
tooling of the clay when the parts are fitted together 
but not yet fired, the glazing, and finally the painting 


In these processes the figure passes through many 

* Those who are curious to see a porcelain figure scaffolded and 
propped for the firing should refer to page 70 of W. Burton's History 
ind Description of English Porcelain, 
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2. Dresden Shepherd and Shepherdess 
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different hands, which leave on it their mark for 


good or evil, and we cannot wonder if considerable 
divergency in detail is observed from time to time in 
figures, and even more in groups, which are obviously 
based on the same original model. The person 
responsible for fitting together and finishing the 
figure in the first instance is known in English works 
as the ornamental! repairer, and that his importance 
was recognised is clear from the privilege which he 
enjoyed in many cases of incising his personal mark 
on the base of the ware. The star used by Isaac 
Farnsworth and the triangle by Joseph Hill at the 
Derby factory are two out of many instances of these 
repairer’s marks. 

It is no easy matter to obtain good illustrations of 
Meissen figures but in this case the difficulty has been 


F. L. Wood, 


who has permitted the use of the following examples 


obviated by the courtesy of the Hon. E. 


from his collection at Temple Newsam. The most 
celebrated satirical figures issued at the Meissen 
factory are the pair representing Count Brihl’s tailor 
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and his wife mounted on goats. Count Brihl, whose 
“swan service” has already been mentioned, was the 
Minister and favourite of Augustus III of Saxony, and 
his influence was paramount at the Meissen factory 
during the reign of his royal master, from 1733 to 
1763, when both King and Minister died. The story 
of the celebrated statuettes is an old one and has been 
variously told, but it appears that the Count’s tailor 
was ambitious to be present at a great Court function 
and importuned the Count, who no doubt had bills 
overdue, to procure admission for himself and his wife. 
The Count was ill-pleased with the request, and his 
sardonic reply, “ You will be there!” left the unfor- 
tunate tailor uncomfortable and perplexed. The Count, 
however, was as good as his word, and the tailor and 
his wife, caricatured in porcelain, assisted at the func- 
tion mounted on goats, the tailor carrying on his back 
two kids in a pannier, while his wife appeared nursing 
an infant of her own species. Fig. 1 is an excellent 
example of the tailor equipped with implements which 


give point to the satire. The smoothing-iron, which 


3.—A Pair of Flower-Sellers 
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is sometimes slung at his side, here 
serves as a bit for his bearded steed: 
his holsters usually contain cards of 
buttons, samples and other oddments: 
in place of a sword-hilt the end of a 
notched cloth-yard protrudes from his 
coat, and with a gesture of triumph he 
brandishes aloft the shears which pro- 
claim his trade. Whether Count Briihl 
was aided and abetted by Kandler in 
this practical joke is by no means certain, 
but in any case the modelling of the 
figure is full of spirit and humour, and 
the colouring light enough to leave 
plenty of play to the beautiful white 
porcelain, a characteristic of the best 
Meissen period, which may be reckoned 
from 1730 to 1770. Another criterion 
by which the connoisseur judges the 
early Meissen pieces is the inimitable 
quality of the fine white body of the 
ware, which feels smooth and almost 
waxen under the base where it emerges 
from the pure glaze. This is due to the 
fine nature of the kaolinic carth mined 
from the beds at Auc, which have now 
for many years been exhausted. The 
universal popularity of the tailor figures 
is attested by the frequent repetitions of 
the models down to modern times, and 
the numerous imitations made from the 
earliest date at other factories, including 
our own Staffordshire potteries. Fig. 2 
is one of several pairs of the familiar 
“ Dresden shepherds and shepherdesses”’ 
—pretty, sentimental figures, interesting 
for their studies of costume as well as 
for their beautiful modelling and gay 
decoration. It was in these things, as 
in figure modelling generally, that the 
Meissen factory set a fashion which was 
eagerly followed in all the European 
porcelain works, and it is easy to see 
how these dainty trivialities, quite charm- 
ing in their first freshness, might de- 
generate into the commonplace in the 
hands of mere imitators. The Temple 
Newsam examples show them at their 
best, with lively postures and speaking 
expressions. The sheep at their feet 
proclaim them pastoral, but they are not 
all quite convincing in this respect. One 
suspects the elegant figures with bird 


and bird-cage, for instance, of being a 
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\ Pair of Candlesticks shaped as Flowering Trees, with Huntsman and Girl. 
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pair of posers, town-bred gallants ruralising @ /a 
Watteau. Another pair with bag-pipes and crook, 
on the other hand, have the true rustic flavour, and 
the man is no doubt from the model described in the 


price catalogue * of 1765 as einen anderen (Schifer) 


nit Dudelsack, Hund und schaf, the original cost of 


which was 6; thaler. In,.a third pair the girl is the 
musician and armed with a flute, while the youth, his 
vallet slung on the tree stump which supports him, 

about to give voice to the song which he holds in 
his hand. The conventional bases of these figures, 
wcongruously ornamented with scrolls and shell work, 


as well as leaves and blossoms, indicate the rococo 


period, and their costumes a date about 1750 





5._Naturalistic Flowers. 


Fig. 3 illustrates a pair of figures seated on 
rocky bases, apparently flower-sellers. Each carries 
on the knees a large basket, the top of which is per- 
forated to hold small flowers. The plain bases, 
adorned only with a few flowers and leaves, and the 


simple but appropriate colouring, point to an early 


period of manufacture. An example of the woman of 


this pair is illustrated in the Gude to the Hamburg 


Museum * and described as die junge Gartnerin, the 


date assigned being about 1740. About ten years 


ig 
later the model was reproduced at Chelsea, and 


examples of it are exhibited in the British Museum. 


he rococo taste is again evidenced by the pair of 


candlesticks (Fig. 4) shaped as flowering trees, in 
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the forked branches of which are seated a girl and a 
huntsman with horn slung at his side. 
both figures are cleverly disposed so that they appear 
to be supporting themselves by grasping the branches, 
while at the same time they served to support the 
branches themselves in the ordeal of the kiln-fire. 
The flowers and foliage on the trees have all been 
separately formed by hand and skilfully applied, but 


they are far from displaying the wonderful manipu- 


The arms of 


Meissen Group with Flowers and French Clock 


lative skill and truthful modelling which we see in the 
next two illustrations. In Fig. 5 we have a whole 
bouquet of naturalistic flowers with foliage and long 
stalks apparently growing in an open-work basket 
Each of these beautifully formed blossoms was 
laboriously built up by hand, every petal separately 


Most 
these 


shaped and “ luted” together with liquid clay. 


porcelain factories indulged occasionally in 


tours de force, and the story is well known how 
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Madame de Pompadour practised a pretty deception 
on Louis XV with a greenhouse furnished with 
Sévres porcelain flowers. Mr. Burton's book may 
again be consulted for an excellent illustration of 
porcelain flowers in the making.* The basket with 
open-work trellis sides studded with small blossoms 
is a familiar design, freely copied at Chelsea, Bow 
and Worcester. Another use for the Meissen flowers 
is shown in Fig. 6, where they are attached to the 
metal mounts of a French clock, on the stand of which 
is mounted a Meissen group symbolising Spring. It 
will be seen that the rococo spirit of the porcelain base 
is reflected in the fantastic architecture of the metal 
stand. The period of both is doubtless about 1750. 
The popularity of old Meissen figures among 
wealthy collectors, and the high prices which they 
consequently command, has made them a suitable 
subject for forgery and fraud. Apart from the inno- 
cent reproductions which the Meissen factory issues 
from time to time from the old moulds, there are 
numbers of spurious Meissen figures manufactured, 


with no little skill, in Dresden itself and in France. 


* OP. cit., p. 50. 
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The use to which both these classes of imitation may 
be put by unscrupulous persons was brought out in 
unpleasant relief two years ago in the English law 
courts. To the untrained eye many of the modern 
pieces, especially when furnished with appropriate 
mounts, are dangerously attractive; but a careful 
examination reveals many important points of differ- 
ence from the old. In the first place, the paste is 
wrong, as comparison with the genuine specimens 
will show at once, even the modern Meissen differing 
considerably in this respect from the old. The 
product of old moulds has almost invariably lost its 
pristine sharpness, and no mere imitator ever succeeds 
in reprcducing the real spirit and life of the originals. 
Moreover, the faces of the modern statuettes have an 
inevitably modern expression, and the colouring lacks 
the tone and vigour of the early painters. But after 
all there is no royal road to “expertise” in these 
things, and the connoisseur can only learn by careful 
study of genuine specimens and by the practical 
experience which usually involves initial failures and 
disappointments. Unfortunately our larger museums 
are not well supplied with material for this particular 


study. 


The Weber Collection, Hamburg. 


ELDOM nowadays does a collection of such 
importance come on the market. Started in 
1864, it was only closed in 1907 by the death 
of Herr Eduard Weber, the great and wealthy 
Hamburg merchant. Its range of aim and quality 
of achievement combine to give it a position un- 
rivalled, we suppose, by other private German 
galleries. Beyond doubt the strength of the Webe 
pictures lies in the primitives, and, as is but natural 
and desirable, the German Primitives come first. 
In especial, the Meister von St. Severin is well 
represented by an altar piece, apparently in a fine 
state of preservation. The centre piece contains a 
crowded Crucifixion, with the Thieves to left and 
right ; on the shutters are the ‘ Beheading of St. John,’ 
and the ‘Baptism of the Christ’; on the insides, and on 
the exterior, Saints and Donors. The identity of this 
master, whose activities as the head of a school of 
glass painters are dated about 1505, has never been, 
and probably never will be ascertained. His pupil, 
the Meister von St. Ursula, it is worth remembering, is 
represented in the Victoria and Albert Muscum by 
one of his series of that saint’s adventures. 


A later master of Cologne, Bartel Bruyn (1493 


1555), is represented by his ‘ Blessed Virgin with the 
Half Moon, and a ‘ Holy Family with St. Gereon.’ 
Among the other German masters represented are 
Cranach, Holbein the Elder, Burckmair, Hans Baldung 
Grien, and Schaufelein, while pictures under the 
names of Diirer and Altdorfer are catalogued. 

Among the foreign painters in this collection 
the Dutch are best displayed. Rembrandt's * Pre- 
sentation in the Temple,’ his ‘ Portrait of Boy,’ and 
‘The Woman taken in Adultery’ are well known ; the 
‘Head of a Youth,’ signed and dated 1635, judged 
by a photograph, hardly seems convincing. Terborch 
appears in a remarkable and charming portrait of a 
woman, standing with folded hands, wrapt in deep 
abstraction; and van der Helst in one of his large 
groups, such a one as excited Reynolds’ enthu- 
siasm, and, we may think, indiscriminating eulogy. 
Maes, Ruisdael, Hobbema, Cuyp, and most of the 
smaller men, all are represented. Among the many 
Spanish and Italian pictures the superb Goya portrait 
is of very high rank. 

When these treasures come on the market in 
February there will doubtless be the excitement that 
attended the Kann Sale. 


























HE combination of Jacobean with early 
Georgian Gothic is, with its fine gardens, the 
special interest of Rousham. The main 

portion of the house must have been built soon after 
1635, which is given* as the date of the purchase 
of the property by Sir Robert Dormer, and a small 
Jacobean house it remained until the days of Sir 
Robert’s grandson, Lieutenant-General James Dormer, 
who, born in the reign of Charles II, was more than 
middle-aged before he took in hand the enlargement 
of his home. A soldier, he saw his share of service in 
Queen Anne’s reign. He was wounded at Blenheim, 
and later served with General Stanhope in Spain. 
He commanded a brigade at the time of the Jacobite 
rising, and was engaged with the rebels at Preston. 
He was sent as Minister in 1725 to the court of 
John V of Portugal, where he remained some years. 
It was he who collected the bronzes at Rousham, 
and the “delightful library” 
Horace Walpole speaks of. He 
had literary tastes—the portraits 
of Pope, Waller and Dryden 
hang at Rousham, and Swift 
and Pope were his guests. 
George Berkeley, writing from 
Rousham in 1734, tells us that 
“the company he is in know 
how to amuse themselves so 
well that they have not once 
been obliged to play at cards” 
—a sufficiently rare occurrence 
in the ordinary society of the 
eighteenth century. General 
Dormer died unmarried in 1741, 
and was succeeded by his first 
cousin, Sir Clement Cottrell (the 
ancestor of the present owner of 
Rousham), who took the name 
and arms of Dormer. 

In the peaceful early years 
of the Georges, “everybody was 
mad on building who could 
afford it” ; and General Dormer 
was no exception. The exact 
date of his alterations, for which 


* By the Oxford Architectural Society 
(1870). 


The Work of William Kent at Rousham. 


By Francis Lenygon. 





he employed the fashionable architect, William Kent, 
is not known, but we learn from Mrs. Delany, who was 
here in 1743, that the library was added “not many 
years ago.” It is characteristic of the taste of General 
Dormer that, as the friend of wits and men of letters 
and member of the Kitcat Club, he should have 
been affected by the Gothic revival of the middle 
of the eighteenth century, which always remained 
the cu/te of the few. 


in houses where the owners, like Johnson's friend, 


Such Gothic is chiefly found 


Sir William Fitzherbert of Tissington, had relations 
with the /iterati of the day. This Georgian Gothic 
seems to us to-day the most incomprehensible of 
heresies; but it had at the time the attraction of 
novelty, of daring deviation from the classic, which 
had for so long been the leading note of English 
architecture. Most architects—even Sir William 


Chambers and Robert Adam—were obliged to fall 





Wall Bracket of Carved Wood. 


By William Kent. 
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Chimney-piece in the “‘ Gothic” 
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Chimney-piece in Smoking-room 
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Ceiling Painted by William Kent. 





THE WORK OF WILLIAM KENT AT ROUSHAM. 


in with the fashion, and even Kent, notwithstanding 
his classic training, was no exception. A few among 
the enthusiasts of the day, such as Lord Dacre and 
Horace Walpole, decried Kent's Gothic, which is 
certainly less pedantic than the works of Sanderson 
Miller, which his admiring contemporaries delighted 
to call the true Gothic.* To-day, when both parties 
seem equally removed from the object of their 
imitation, this seems to us a distinction without a 
difference. But even Walpole, who came to Rousham 
in the summer of 1760, relented towards Kent in this 
instance. “It reinstated Kent with me,” he writes ; 
‘*he has nowhere shown so much taste. The house 
is old and was bad; he has improved it, stuck as 
close as 4e could to Gothic, has made a delightful 
library, and the whole is comfortable. ... If I had 
such a house, such a library, so pretty a place, and so 
pretty a wife, I think I should tell King George to 
send to Heerenhausen for a Master of the cere- 
monies ”"—an office held by Sir Charles Cottrell, then 
owner of Rousham. 

Kent’s additions for General Dormer consist of 
two wings, stretching east and west on each side of 
the central block, to which they are connected by 
corridors ornamented with the ball-topped finials he 
so often used. Externally, there is very little Gothic 
about these wings; on the north front the large 
mullioned windows are after the Jacobean style, and 
harmonise very well with the old house, but the 
ogee niches, containing the fine lead statues, were no 
doubt held to be in the Gothic manner. 

The west wing is entirely occupied by a large and 
lofty room, now the drawing-room, but which was 
originally the home of General Dormer’s library. 
This is proved by a letter of Mrs. Delany, who came 
here on her wedding-tour in 1743, and who speaks of 
the newly-added library as “a most magnificent room 
and furnished with the highest expense. There are 
two very large bow windows in it, and nearly five 
thousand volumes and prints.” Now this room is, 
from its size, the only one which could be described 
as “ magnificent,” and the only room possessing two 
large bow windows ; and its conversion from library 


to drawing-room explains the divergence between the 


plaster wall decorations of the French style imitated 


so much about 1770f here, and the earlier work of 
Kent in the chimney-piece and ceiling. The former 
must be the work of Sir Charles, the second Cottrell 
owner of Rousham, and the pictures within the 


* Letter of T. L. Barrett (shortly afterwards Lord Dacre), 1746, 
to Sanderson Miller. ‘“‘If you have a mind to set up you'l soon 
eclipse Mr. Kent, especially in the Gothick way, in which to my 
mind he succeeds very ill.” 
+ Walpole, who was at Rousham in 1760, still knew the room Pedestal in Carved Wood. 


as a “ delightful library.” 
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38 THE ART 


elaborate frames came from the Cottrell, not the 
Dormer family. The vaulted ceiling has moulded 
ribs, reminiscent of a Gothic beam, which are enriched 
with fantastic ornament by no means Gothic in 
character ; but in the cornice the trefoil is the promi- 
nent feature, as is the quartrefoil in the gilt overmantel 
of the marble chimney-piece. In this latter Kent is 
by no means constant to his Gothic. From his early 
training, he probably designed in the Gothic manner 
with reluctance, and the general effect, with its figure- 
subject of a nymph upon the tablet is, on the whole, 
classic. The design bears a resemblance to that of a 
chimney-piece for “ Mr. Pelham’s at Esher,” in Vardy’s 
book, and we know that this house at Esher was in 
the Gothic style. The combination of ornament was 


by no means unusual, and the marble chimney-piece 
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in the hall of Tissington Hall, inserted about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, has a trefoiled 
arcading above a satyr’s mask, which ornaments the 
arched opening. 

It is. however, when Kent leaves Gothic behind for 
his own manner, in the smoking-room, that he is most 
interesting (p. 35). Here the woodwork of the room, 
which is painted green, is of the large-panel character 
and has a low enriched dado-rail. The marble 
chimney-piece is finely designed, with its wide frieze 
with its ornament of Medusa’s head and swags, and 
massive, projecting shelf; while the upper structure is 
of carved and gilt wood, forming the centre of a very 
complete, untouched, and interesting scheme of deco- 
ration. The largeness and richness, which charac- 


terises Kent’s work among the designers of the 


ide Table with Marble Top. 




































THE WORK OF WILLIAM KENT AT ROUSHAM. 


period, is nowhere seen to better advantage. 


than any of his contemporaries, he has painted a 
ceiling chiefly composed of arabesque ornament, that 
might almost be mistaken for a work of the Italian 
renaissance (p. 36). 

The smoking-room is not lofty ; the corridors at 
Rousham are narrow, and as a designer of furniture 
for small rooms, it is interesting to compare his work 
with his larger pieces for larger houses. The marble- 
topped side-tables, the pedestals in the corridors, 
which are exactly like those in the possession of Lord 
Radnor at Longford Castle, are on a small scale, and 
suitable to their position. The dining-room chair is 
an example of his plainer furniture, and the chair 


from the set upholstered in green damask in the 


More 


deeply influenced by the decorative work of Italy 
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Arm-chair in Drawing-room. 
drawing-room shows his attention to detail. Here the 
border to the seat of green braid is the wave-moulding 
which was especially favoured by Kent, not only here, 
but in other decorations. 

At Rousham, Kent appears in all his capacities as 
designer; and the “perfectly classic” gardens that 
Walpole admired are the most perfect survivals of his 
school of design which has generally been described 
as “natural,” in the sense that Capability Brown was 
“ natural.” 

The formalism of the old school of gardening had 
been laughed down towards the close of Queen Anne's 
reign by Pope and Addison, and Bridgeman dared 
to introduce “morsels of a forest appearance” to a 
Kent, 


who followed Bridgeman, carried the reaction stil] 


world already tired of vegetable sculpture 
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further, and his position as an architect, and his 
personality—-he was “bold and opinionative enough 
to dare and dictate,” says Walpole—helped on the 
change. The first step was taken by Capability 
Brown, whose first attempts in garden design took 
place after Kent’s death, and whose aim was a purely 


natural landscape, artificially produced ; so that by 


the end of the century the landscape treatment of 


gardens was regarded as the English style, and copied 
on the Continent not too successfully, as “ Le jardin 


Anglais 


But we are still far from Brown’s artless lands« apes 
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Temple in the Garden. 


Designed by William Kent. 


at Rousham, though Sir Thomas Robinson tells his 
friend Lord Carlisle that the characteristic of Kent's 
work is that “one would imagine art had no part 
in the finishing.” The Rousham gardens show the 
reaction from the French formality to the Italian 
style, rather than to the purely natural. In the steep 
site of the gardens sloping to the Cherwell, the 
Italians would have delighted ; and the clever cutting 
of narrow alleys and avenues through the wooded 
slopes, the use of perspective and contrast of light 


and shade, which Walpole notices as Kent’s “ great 


principles,” are thoroughly Italian. The quantity o! 




















garden buildings, temples and vases again distin- 
guish Rousham from the work of the later landscape 
school. The small classic building seen in the view 
on p. 40 is interesting as having been illustrated 
in Vardy as a “Temple at General Dormer’s at 
Rowsham.” 

Very different the gardens must have been in the 
late seventeenth century, when Plot in his MNatura/ 
Histery of Oxfordshire (1677) speaks thus of them: 
like the 


Rousham, in the garden of the Worshipful Robert 


“For a descent there are none walks of 
Dormer, Esq., where there are no less than five, one 
under the other, leading from the gardens above down 
to the river side, having steps at each end and part 
with hedges of codlings.” The hedges of codlings had 
to go, and interest given to views and vistas by a 
population of lead statues. 

[he subject of garden statuary much perturbed the 
designers of the eighteenth century, and their use at 
Rousham is particularly skilful. It is not known who 
supplied them, perhaps John Cheere’s shop at Hyde 
Park Corner, for : 

“ Now from Hyde Park Corner come 
The gods of Athens and of Rome. 
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The Seven-arched Portico. 


Here squabby Cupids take their places 
With Venus and the clumsy 
And there without the pow’ 


Stands fixed a tip-toe Mercury.’ 


(,races, 


to fly 


* 


There is a tip-toe Mercury and Cupids riding 


upon swans in the garden, besides other garden 


divinities, which do not deserve Robert Lloyd's 


strictures upon their lack of line. Placed as many of 


them are in the obscure light beneath the trees, like 


flying Mercury, they were no doubt arranged to 
deceive, like a figure George Mason noticed at 
Hagley, “which seemed to be darting across the 


alley of a and only wished the pedestal 


had 


and not abused as garden ornaments ; 


pre ve,” 


been concealed.” They are everywhere used 


and we are 
Kent's 


vanished, 


fortunate in possessing in Rousham, when 


gardens at Esher and Claremontt have 


a complete example of an interesting experiment 


in design. 


* Robert Lloyd in the Ci/’s Country Boa 


+ From a description of Claremont we can gather that the same 


sysicm was pursued as at Rousham, There were * recesses” cut into 


a wood hanging down a slope. 
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Tapestry Weaving 
By W. G. 


view of the very slight support accorded to the 
manufactory of tapestry at Mortlake by King 
Charles II, it is rather surprising to find that 
he encouraged the establishment of another tapestry 
workshop in Ireland. In 1677 Christopher Lovett, 
alderman of the city of Dublin, and linen manu- 


. 


facturer, was granted letters-patent, under which he 
received a lease of the bleaching-yards and weaving- 
shops at Chapelizod, near Dublin, for twenty-one 
years. His establishment existed mainly for manu- 
facturing linen, and for the better carrying-on of it 


the “Merrie Monarch” granted the alderman £1,200 
as stock, in utensils such as looms, “ geers”” and yarn, to 
be delivered up on the expiry of the lease. It was 
conditional that Lovett should keep twenty looms 
engaged in manufacturing linen, besides what he 
kept up in working and making tapestry. The Irish 
manufactory was not long-lived, but it certainly pro- 
duced some work of good quality before November, 
1689. On the 16th of that month the Commissioners 
of Customs in London reported to the Lords of the 
Treasury, on a petition of John Lovett, late of Dublin, 
merchant, stating that he had been forced by troubles 
out of Ireland, and had brought thirty-eight pieces 
of tapestry hangings “of their Majesties’ Manufacture 
of Ireland,’ which were then in the customs-house 
in London, and not designed for a foreign market. 
They contained 7677 ells, and silk was used in their 
manufacture, while the corresponding quality of 
Flemish hangings was charged with duty at the rate 
of 13s. 4d. He prayed that these might be delivered 
customs free. The matter was left for their lordships’ 
consideration, and his request was granted. 

John Lovett was probably a son of Christopher, 
the alderman of Dublin who received the grant from 
Charles I]. When Christopher died, Frances, his 
widow and executrix, probably with the assistance 
of John, carried on the works until forced to give up 
the struggle. She, being a Protestant, suffered greatly 
in the revolution. On her refusal to furnish the Irish 
army and its French allies with shirts and tents, 
her goods were seized by a Quaker, named Broom- 
field, who gave them to the Jacobites. She petitioned 


the Crown for permission to resign the undertaking 
: >) 


* Continued from P- 453 (1911). 
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in England.—VII.’ 


Thomson. 


and in 1692 a warrant was issued to release her from 
the original agreement of 1677. 

During the latter half of the seventeenth century 
many of the tapestry weavers of Mortlake must have 
left that locality and sought work elsewhere. Some 
of these achieved considerable success, while it is 
probable that others, unable to obtain employment as 
tapissiers, drifted into other occupations. It is almost 
certain that the owner of the tapestry workshop at 
Lambeth, if he was not originally a Mortlake weaver, 
was the son of one, and his name, William Benood, 
had early associations with the Flemish community 
there. In 1641 one of the settlers at Mortlake stated 
that William Benood had never attended the Lord's 
Supper, while John Benood had not been to com- 
munion for four years. They were both living in 
the Tapestry House at Mortlake in 1651, and John’s 
name occurs in later documents. In 1663 a John 
Benood appears as a merchant in London, while 
another of the name was an arras-maker in the Great 
Wardrobe. Judging by inference, the tapestry work- 
shop at Lambeth must have been in existence for 
some years before 1670, for in that year William 
Benood, tapissier there, was recommended by Sir 
Sackville Crow (late of Mortlake), to compete with 
the Mortlake tapissiers for a commission offered by 
the Countess of Rutland. Sir Sackville, however, on 
that occasion stated that the Lambeth work although 
cheaper was not altogether so good as that of Mort- 
lake. Notwithstanding this, Benood secured the 
order, and in July, 1670, he signed an agreement with 
the Countess for the making of six pieces of tapestry, 
Q feet in depth, after cartoons from the sixteenth 
century designs of Vulcan and Venus, at the price 
of 25s. per Flemish ell. The tapestries were to be 
finished by the end of May, 1671, the subjects being— 
Mars, Venus and Apollo, 12 feet long; Vulcan and 
the Gods, 10 feet long; Neptune and Vulcan sick, 
8 feet 9 inches long; Vulcan forging, 8 feet 6 inches 
long; and Vulcan and Cupid, 8 feet 3 inches long. 
These are now at Haddon Hall, and do not have 
borders. There is evidence that the Lambeth 
tapissiers used another design which was at one time 
In great request at Mortlake, namely the ‘ Horses,’ 
after Clein. In the inventory of the Duke of 
Ormond’s effects at Kilkenny, Clonmel, and Dun- 





TAPESTRY 


(The property of Earl Brownlow.) 


more in 1675, appears a set of tapestries of Lambeth 


making under the title of “severall Horses,” which 
is described elsewhere as “exhibiting men on horse- 
back.” 


Helen being carried off by Paris, with other figures 


The subject of another Lambeth tapestry is 


on horseback, while the distance shows the Greek 


ships and a battle in progress. This tapestry, a 


magnificent example of English craftsmanship, is 


enclosed by a remarkable border, with conventional 


foliage and small panels on a dark blue ground. It 


is signed “ made in Lambeth.” 


Alexander and Diogenes. 


WEAVING IN ENGLAND. 





Belton, 


Another tapestry workshop in London was con- 
ducted by Thomas Poyntz, maybe in the neighbour- 
hood of Hatton Garden, although the details regarding 
it are somewhat meagre, and limited to certain 
tapestries made during the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century. In 1676 Thomas Poyntz received 
£451 18s. 4d. for eight pieces of tapestry, of which the 
subject is not stated; that they ‘vere not of fine 
quality is proved by the price, which was 27s. 6d. per 
ell. These were for the King. Ten years later he 


manufactured three hangings of extremely fine work- 
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manship and materials, for which he received £8 10s 
per ell, to decorate the Queen’s bedchamber at 
Windsor Castle. The subject was the “ Months,” 
and the tapestries, wrought with gold, contained 5 
ells, for which £448 7s. 6d. was paid. Almost as 
expensive were four fine pieces worked by him in 
silk for the Queen’s great bed- 


93 
a 


gold, silver, and 
chamber in her new lodgings at Whitehall. These 


measured 142} ells, and cost £1,138, or 48 per ell. 


Another set of “ Months” was formerly in Houghton 
Hall; of this one panel, representing November and 
December, was sold at Christie’s in 1902. The 
border consisted of large swags of fruit, vegetables, 
and flowers, and the panel was signed by Thomas 
Poyntz, with the arms of the City of London. To 
the same mansion belonged a set of tapestries of the 
“Seasons,” probably the work of Thomas Poyntz, as 


far as evidence of technique goes. The “Seasons ” 
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were illustrated by field labours and pastoral subjects 
border of scroll-work, having 


4 


enclosed within a 
baskets and swags of fruit and flowers on a brown 


Unlike his relative Francis, Thomas 


foundation. 
to have had a permanent 


Poyntz does not seem 
connection with the Great Wardrobe, where some of 
the Mortlake tapissiers worked. In old times the 
Wardrobe was situated in a house near Puddle Wharf, 
Blackfriars, which was built by Sir John Beauchamp, 
who died in 1359, after which it was purchased by the 
Crown, and became a repository for royal clothes, ete. 
Fire of London the offices of the 


After the Great 
In 1678 the 


Wardrobe were removed to the Savoy. 
offices in which worked the arras-workers and tailors 
employed in the Wardrobe were removed to Hatton 
Garden. The expenses of carters, porters, and 
labourers in removing all the looms, tools, and utensils 


from the Savoy to Hatton Garden, in addition to 


Indian Tape try 
ian apestry . 
Belt nN 




















TAPESTRY WEAVING 


(The property of A. M. Legh, Esq.) 


those of the carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers, 
plumbers, glaziers, and smiths in fitting up the new 
rooms, amounted to £40, while the rent of the new 
premises was £60 per annum. In the seventeenth 
century the wages of the arras-workers in the Great 
Wardrobe advanced from ts. 4d@. per day in 1623, to 
2s. in 1671, the yeoman arras-maker and his assistants 
being paid at the same rate. The cost of materials 
used on repairing tapestries did not vary to the same 
degree as the wages. Silk cost Is. 10d. per ounce, 
worsted and crewels were at 5s. the pound, worsted 
warps could be obtained at 3s. 6d. per pound, while 
gold and silver thread were put down at 5s. Gd. per 
ounce. In mending the royal tapestry, expenses for 
drawing new patterns to work from are mentioned, 
as, for example, in 1669, appears the item, for “ paint- 
ing a second head to make new work in the hanging 
In the year 1671, some new 
Wardrobe to be 


of the Seasons, 12s.” 
hangings were brought into the 
lined. These were seven pieces representing the 
Children of Israel passing through the Wilderness. 
From other sources it is deduced that this set was 
executed in gold and silver, and that its value was 


about £6 per ell. 


Indian Tapestry. 
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Adlington Hall 


At Christmas, 1685, the arras-workers and tailors 
employed in the Great Wardrobe changed the scene 
of their labours to offices in Great Queen Street, Soho, 
which lies between the north-west corner of Lincoln's 
Inn Fields and Drury Lane. The new workshops 
were destined to attain great fame by reason of the 
many and excellent English tapestries produced 
The 
preparing the buildings amounted to £18 12s., 
that of the Hatton 


The new 


there. expenses incidental to moving and 


while 
the actual rent was less than 
Garden workshops, being only £40 yearly 
offices were under the control of Thomas Axton 
worked 


Maecht, 


Anthony Vanderbozen or Vanderbase (all well-known 


yeoman arras-maker, and with him there 


John Olphalfens, David de Mayde or de 


names in the annals of Mortlake), John Paris, Peter 


Rodieur, and John Williams. Thomas Axton con 
tinued in charge of the repairing staff in the Great 
Wardrobe until early in August, 1689, when he was 
succeeded by a _ tapissier who, above all others, 
rendered illustrious the name of the workshop in 
Great Queen Street, Soho 

Vanderbank, 


which, according to the common usage of the time, 


The new arrival was called John 
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was variously spelled Vanderbanque, Vandrebanc, 
or Vanderbang. The name bears evidence that hs 
forefathers had come from the Low Countries, and a 
contemporary poet addresses him as a Belgian. It 
has also been suggested that he was the second son 
of Peter Vanderbanc, a native of Paris, who came to 
England about 1674 and attained some fame, but little 
‘financial success, as an engraver. He died in 1697 at 
Bradfield, in Hertfordshire, and was buried in the 
church there. 

The tapissier of Great Queen Street is mentioned 
in the 7ad¢ler, vol. 1, art. 3, as a man inimitable in his 
way, and than him no person ever represented Nature 
more happily in works of tapestry. This occurs in 
the criticism of a poem by Sir Richard Blackmore, 
written in 1718, and entitled “ Instructions to Vander- 
bank, a sequel to the Advice to the poets, a poem 
occasioned by the glorious success of her Majesty’s 
army under the conduct of the Duke of Marlborough.” 
The “ Instructions to Vanderbank ” begins thus : 


“Not one rich genius left that can sustain 
Th’ expensive Task of Marlbro’s last campaign ; 
Ruin’d by Conquests, do they pray for peace 
That the hard Taxes on the Muse may cease? 
Thou, Artist, who dost Nature’s face express 
In silk and gold, and scenes of Action dress ; 
Dost figured Arras animated leave, 
Spin a bright Story or a Passion weave 
By mingling threads, canst mingle shade and light, 
Delineate Triumphs or describe a fight ; 
Do thou relate the Hero’s toil, record 
The new Achievement of his matchless sword. 


. * > . - 


Belgian, attend, and from thy noble Loom 

Let the great Chief, August in Triumph come. 
For Blenheim’s lofty Rooms the work design, 
In every Piece let Art and Labour shine : 

Let glorious Deeds the Briton’s Palace crown, 
Not those of ancient Heros but his own. 

In the bright Series of thy Story show 

What Albion, what Mankind, to Marlbro owe,” 


and so on; but the commission for the series of 
tapestries representing Marlborough’s victories was 
not given to Vanderbank, in spite of this pouring-out 
of the Muse on his behalf. These, now in Blenheim 
Palace, were woven by some of the best weavers of 
Brussels. 

were not 


If the “lofty rooms of Blenheim” 


adorned with tapestries by Vanderbank, the other 
country houses made ample amends for the omission. 


For | Ic | kham 


designs of Francesco Albani. 


House he furnished a set after the 
There was another set 
of tapestries after designs by that artist at Burghley, 
which are described as representing “the forge of 
Cupid, Cupid sharpening an arrow, stringing a bow, 
and shooting at a heart fastened to a shield hung 


against a tree, with Venus close by.” The two sets 
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may not, however, have been of the same design. 
At Glemham Hall there are fine “Indian” tapestries, 
worked by Vanderbank, which were originally the 
property of Elihu Yale, the founder of Yale College. 
The design of these Indian hangings is nothing 
more than an accurate copy of a lacquer screen, 
except in colour, and in some tapestries the colour 
also is of the The borders 


to these tapestries are often of great beauty and 


J 


suggestive lacquer. 
variety, sometimes approaching the usual borders of 
the period, at other times in the Chinese taste, while 
occasionally they consist of a simple conventional 
pattern. There is an Indian set in “the Vyne,” near 
Basingstoke, which reproduces some of the groups of 
figures in the Glemham Hall tapestries. Two very 
fine Indian tapestries with “Chinese” borders, signed 
by Vanderbank are hung at Belton, the colour in 
these being warm reds and browns, with strong but 
harmonious yellow notes. A panel in the South 
Kensington Museum, is framed with a border in the 
same style, and to the same establishment belongs 
another panel, probably by Vanderbank. There are 
Cheshire, one of which is 


more at Adlington, in 


reproduced here. Occasionally tapestries by this 
tapissier come into the dealers’ and repairers’ shops ; 
some panels were sold at Christie’s in 1892, and, 
according to Horace Walpole, a tapestry at the sale 
of the Earl of Ancaster’s effects bore the name of 
Vanderbank. 

There is a great contrast between these Indian 
tapestries and those of the “ Elements,” which were 
woven by Vanderbank for some of the country houses. 
The design is after the famous set woven at the 
The 


“ Air” here reproduced through the kindness of Mr. 


Gobelins under the direction of Charles Lebrun. 


Lionel Harris contains the arms and crest of Lord 
Grey, and is as fine a specimen of English tapestry- 
weaving of its period as one could find. There is 
a set of three panels representing the “ Elements” at 
Burghley House, which bears the arms of John, fifth 
Earl of Exeter (1678-1760). 


to a manufactory at Stamford, one being signed 


This was attributed 


T. V. B. B., but upon examination the letters prove 
to be J. v. d. b, for John Vanderbank, and as the 
technique is the same as that in the signed panel 
illustrated here, there is no doubt he produced 
the Burghley “Elements,” and probably the set at 
Boughton as well. 

The first work of any importance performed by 
Vanderbank in his capacity of yeoman arras-worker 
was supplying 37 ells of new borders to two pieces of 
landscape tapestries, but the year following his appoint- 
ment must have been a busy one, for in 1690 he 


made for the Crown four pieces of fine hangings 
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(The property of Lionel Harris, Esq.) 


‘designed after the Indian manner,” containing 
99 ells at £5 per ell, in all £495. This was de- 
signed for the decoration of the Withdrawing Room at 
Kensington Palace. The extra account for lining is 
curious: for 100 yards of strong cloth at 18d., £7 tos. ; 
for bread to clean the hanging, £1 2s. ; for fine thread 
of Lion (sic) to border them, £3 5s.; for 40 oz. of silk 
at 18d. per oz., £3; for brown thread used, £1 $y. ; 
for brushes, packthread and taches used about the 
hanging cleaned, £1 8s. The following year he 
supplied two additional pieces in the same style, 
which, with the cost of lengthening two old tapestries 
in Kensington Palace, amounted to £271 5s. and in 
1696 he was again in the Palace enlarging his 
Indian hangings there and adding three new pieces. 
Ten years later he submitted an account for fine silks, 
worsted warp, crewel, and other materials used in 
mending a piece of Indian tapestry in the privy 
chamber at Kensington, which had been eaten by 
a “ratt.” 

In 1693 Vanderbank completed a commission of 
unusual subject. This was the making of two fine 
tapestries in silk, designed to fit the end of the long 
room in the Customs House of the Port of London. 
For these he had to make drawings to represent the 
Customs House in the two hangings, and the cartoons 
cost £13 10s. There were 954 ells of material in the 
tapestries, for which he received £286 10s. In 1702 
he completed a large piece of fine work as a back- 
cloth for the Court of Queen’s Bench. It was wrought 
with the Royal Arms and Supporters, and had 





The Elements—Air. 


By John Vanderbank. 


escutcheons and badges of the several kingdoms with 
crowns over them, while it contained thirty-five Flemish 
ells, costing £78 15s. With it he supplied six cushions 
to match at a price of £18. In 1707 another piece 
of tapestry was made for the same Court, for which 
£30 was paid. 

Many alterations and repairs were made by 
Vanderbank in the “Teniers” or “Dutch Boor” 
tapestries in Kensington Palace, some panels being 


lengthened, and in 1706-1707 a new piece was added, 


which contained 114 ells. This, with the cost of 


knotting the warp threads together of all the pieces, 
the materials used, and in making it look like the old 
work, cost £48 IIs. 3d. In 1720, §0 ells of fine 
tapestry was provided under the title of “ Dutch 
Boors,” with another piece of 84 ells, at £75 and 
£29 15s. respectively. The cartoons for these additions 
and other expenses amounted to £4 13s 

About the year 1707 he manufactured three pieces 
of arras hangings called the ‘Story of Moses,’ being 
additions to and matching the hangings known by 
the title of the ‘ Children of Israel in the Wilderness,’ 
in the Prince’s bedchamber at Kensington Palace. 
For these he received £352 10s. In 1709-1710 
he was engaged on the execution of two new 
tapestries to decorate the apartment of the Master 
of the Great Wardrobe. They were small hangings 
costing £155. During all the time he held office he 
was busily engaged in cleaning and repairing tapestries, 
besides work akin in character to that occupying 


his attention in 1723-1724, when important additions 


ww 
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were made to the hangings representing the story of 
Meleager, at that time in Kensington Palace. For 


going “ backwards and forwards there many times” 


JOURNAL. 

he charged £2. He retired from the Great Wardrobe 
at Christmas, 1727, 
of yeoman arras-worker by Moses Vanderbank. 


and was succeeded in the office 


English 17th-Century Wood-Carving. 
Stands for Cabinets. 


By M. Jourdain. 


T the close of the seventeenth century Wren, 

who was rebuilding London, besides erecting 

a large number of buildings in the country, 

had gathered round him a school of wood-carvers of 
rare ability, among whom Grinling Gibbons stands out 
most prominently. This school found full scope for 
their powers in the interior decoration of the house, 
in the applied ornament of the woodwork of the 


rooms, in the staircases with pierced scroll-work ; but 


ES 


The property « 


it has been generally supposed that they confined 
their attention to carving as applied to decoration, and 
except in rare cases left furniture unaffected. Such a 
“rare case” is the limewood side-table formerly in 
the possession of the late Mr. Morgan Williams at 
St. Donats, which is of the same design and finish as 
Gibbons’ decorative carvings —the motif of two cherubs’ 
heads linked by a light swag of flowers appearing 


here as in many carvings of his. 


Carved Stand at Lyme Park, Cheshire. 
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But there exists a class of carvings of almost equal 
vigour, which were obviously influenced by the school 
of Wren, though Dutch characteristics are also trace- 
able—the stands upon which the lacquer cabinets, 
either Oriental or European, were placed. Evelyn tells 
us that Catherine of Braganza brought over with her 
from Portugal “such Indian cabinets as had never 
here”; and the importance of 
inferred from the 


before been seen 


cabinet may be 
richness of these stands, which were considered its 
Unlike the table at St. Donats, 


these side-tables are nearly always gilt and form a 


the lacquer 
appropriate setting. 
very pleasant contrast to the panelling of the time. 


In the 1679 Inventory of Ham House are entered 
“Two Cabinets of Japan and Frames,” while in the 
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Carved Stand at Dyrham. 


picture gallery there is especially noted “one Indian 
cabinet w a guilt Frame carv'd.” As nothing has 
been changed in the gallery since this date, this 
“ Indian ” cabinet is still in existence, though it would 
now be described as of the Chinese incised variety, the 
first to be imported into England. The stand is carved 
with large acanthus leaves, and in the centre of the 
apron is a cupid supporting swags of husks. 

Stands begin to appear in the reign of Charles II, 
at whose accession England was brought more closely 
into touch with continental fashions, and during this 
and the short reign of his brother, have certain marked 
characteristics. Designed to stand, like the cabinet 
they support, against a wall, the decoration is to the 
The cabinet usually falls into a rebate, and 
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THE ART JOURNAL. 


(7h properly of A M. Legh, Esq ) 


hence they cannot have been used merely as side- 
tables, though many have now been fitted with marble 
tops. The legs have a pronounced outward curve at 
the knee, and are treated with one of three moti/s: 


the scroll-top, the eagle-head, as in an interesting 


example from Drayton; and even more elaborately 


with human terminal figures, as in the Adlington or 
Stoke Edith stands, or that in the possession of Messrs. 
Lenygon. The lower portion of the leg is clothed in 
acanthus, and usually ends in a scroll, while the apron 
frequently has an elaborate version of the trumpeting 


amorini or amorini supporting a crown, which, in a 


ruder form, is met with in the stretchers of chairs of 


the Restoration period. The execution varies in 
virtuosity from these two latter examples to rough 
and summary efforts, such as the gilt stand in the 
possession of Sir Spencer Ponsonby Fane, at Brympton, 
where the birds and animals spring from scrolls almost 
as grotesque as the work of a mediaval carver or 
mason. A fine pair of stands with their accom- 
panying cabinets at Melville House, in Fife, have a 
deep apron of intricate floral design. Such stands 
were usually all that was needed to complete a lacquer 


chest but in the case of a few cabinets a curious piece 


Carved Stand at Adlington Hall. 


of woodwork serves as a pediment to the cabinet and 
connects it with the stand. 

The stands, like the applied wood-carving, are in 
white wood, lime, pine, or pear, and are coated with a 
compt sition before gilding, the soft texture of the wood 
allowing the carver greater freedom than is possible in 
working in oak or walnut. Owing to their purpose as 
furniture, the carving has none of the apparent fragility, 
the fours de force of undercutting of the more purely 
ornamental mural decorations and picture frames. 

ven before the death of Gibbons in 1721, this 
school of carving had died out, and with it the taste 
for carved decoration. Gilt frames for lacquer cabinets 
and chests appear in inventories such as that of the 


Countess of Warwick, taken in 1723, and the still 


/ 
later Inventory of Sir William Stanhope’s furniture at 
No. 6, Albemarle Street, but these were probably of 
another school. he stands of the reign of William 
and Mary, though equally carved and gilt, are closely 
borrowed from the Louis XIV style, with square-cut 
legs and crested stretcher after the French manner; 
and these were succeeded in the eighteenth century by 
stands of gesso work, or English “ japanning” of less 


important design. 
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THE ART JOURNAL. 


Recent Publications. 


The subject of writing and illumination fills a long chapter 

in the history of art, and as may be seen in Illuminated 
Manuscripts, by J. A. Herbert (Methuen, 255.), the work of the 
early scribes and artists in England reached a very high 
standard of excellence. The book might have begun with 
“Egyptian papyri, often well illustrated, but as the scope was 
restricted to illuminations on vellum, the use of which for the 
perpose is supposed to date from B.C. 197-158, the introduction 
deals with classic manuscripts. From a survey of Byzantine, 
Celtic, and subsequent productions, the author reaches the 
Anglo-Carolingian or Winchester School, which in Norman 
times flourished in the capital and elsewhere in Wessex. One 
of the characteristics of this work was the development of the 
decorative as distinct from the illustrative motive. By the 
twelfth century fine work was being produced elsewhere 
in England, notably at Westminster, Durham, and Bury 
St. Edmunds, and through the Crusades design was being 
influenced from the East. Psalters and Latin Bibles of the 
thirteenth century show great progress in English craftsman- 
ship, and many existing examples are remarkable not only 
for the powers of invention but the skill in draughtsmanship 
displayed by the artists. English illumination was at its zenith 
in the early part of the fourteenth century, the period of the 
‘ueen Mary Psalter and of supreme decorations by the East 
Anglian School, among which are two Psalters identified with 
Gorleston in Suffolk. The names of the artists, usually monks, 
have not been proclaimed like those of the Frenchmen, Pol 
de Limbourg, whose patron the Duc de Berry died in 1416, 
and Jean Fouquet; but there is sufficient evidence to prove 
that the native school possessed individual workers who were 
gifted exceptionally and about whom, perhaps, facts may be 
brought to light eventually. Great numbers of illuminated 
manuscripts, treasuries of art, literature and religion, have 
been preserved, and such libraries as the British Museum and 
the Bodleian are rich in examples of all periods. Mr. Herbert’s 
book, which is well illustrated, provides a good basis of know- 
iedge, and will serve to stimulate students to inquire into the 


intricacies of the subject. 


Professor Josiah Conder’s Paintings and Studies by Kawa- 
nabé Kydsai (Probsthain and Co., 50s.) is not only a handsomely 
produced monograph on a well-known Japanese artist, but a 
guide to native technique. The author worked for many years 
in the studio of the painter, who died in 1889, and has had the 
best opportunities of research. The illustrations, one in colours 
from eighty blocks, and others in collotype and half-tone, are, 
with one exception, from Professor Conder’s own collection, 
Japanese painting takes many forms, of which the édydéu, or 
folding screen, and the sakemono, or hanging painting, are best 
known, The sakemono, which can be rolled up, is a favourite 
form of decoration, as it can be changed with the seasons or at 
festival time. The Japanese artist, accustomed to sit on his 
heels and to bend his body well over the surface of the paper 
before him, acquires great freedom of brush stroke, and his work 
is nearly always freehand. This fluency of touch is a notable 
feature of the work of Kyésai, who worked in the traditional 
style, and as regards inspiration has been compared to Hokusai. 
Native study and memory training had a great share in the 
artistic development of Kydsai. His palette was simple but 
sufficient, and, as with most other artists of Japan, his principal 
medium was Chinese or Indian ink. The painter’s seals or 
signatures, numbering at least forty-nine, make interesting 
illustrations, and the glossary at the end of the book is valuable. 
fhe work of Kydsai is well-known in this country, many 
examples being preserved in the British Museum and at South 
Kensington. Professor Conder’s book, therefore, will be 
welcome to students of Oriental art. 


For his book on Royal Copenhagen Porcelain (Unwin, 42s.) 
Mr. Arthur Hayden has had access to official archives and has 
been able to obtain some valuable material. This is the first 
book on the factory that has been written. Founded in the 
mid-eighteenth century, the works sustained much damage 
during the bombardment of Copenhagen in 1807, when moulds 
and fine examples were broken ; but in spite of vicissitudes of 
fortune the prominence of the factory has been maintained 
and its history was worth writing. The Louis Fournier era 
began in 1760, and in 1775, after a blank period, Franz 
Heinrich Miiller, with the aid of royal patronage, restored 
the credit of the factory. During the Miiller »égzme the famous 
“Flora Danica” service was made to the order of the Crown 
Prince Frederik for presentation to Catherine II, Empress of 
Russia ; begun in 1790, it was not completed in 1796, when the 
Empress died. The service, therefore, did not join the Sévres 
and Wedgwood series at St. Petersburg. In 1801 Nelson sent 
various pieces of Copenhagen porcelain to Lady Hamilton, and 
the letter accompanying the gift is now in the British Museum. 
For several decades after the Napoleonic wars the factory 
remained unproductive of characteristic pieces; but in 1883 
the renaissance began, and with the inspiration of Professor 
Krog and other artists the factory regained its popularity. 
The royal Copenhagen porcelain manufactory is well-directed 
at the present day, and Mr. Hayden has not had to deplore 
the extinction of an artistic industry which has good traditions 
and prospects. With its abundant illustrations, lists of works 
and descriptions, this book will be serviceable to collectors and 


students. 


Mr. E. B. Havell’s The Ideals of Indian Art (Murray, 15s. 
appears opportunely at a time when, through Lord Curzon, the 
attention of the public has been drawn to archzxological 
questions in India. Mr. Havell, however, approaches the 
subject from a conviction that Indian art is still “a living thing 
with vast potentialities,” and this book, like its predecessor, 
Indian Sculpture and Painting, is \ess an historical treatise 
than a plea for the consideration of Indian art as it is, with 
its traditions and future. He seeks to overcome Western 
prejudices, and urges that with a proper understanding of its 
symbolism greater appreciation would be given to the best 
examples of native art. While Mr. Havell is too pessimistic 
perhaps in his strictures on European criticism, the subject 
has not been studied in this country with the thoroughness it 
deserves, and this book will do much to raise enthusiasm for 
Oriental craftsmanship, with its undoubted relationship with 
the monumental art of the world. 


The life of John Gibson, R.A., by T. Matthews (Heinemann, 
1os. 6d.), is chiefly autobiographical, the sculptor having left 
notes which have been woven into a narrative. Gibson of 
Conway, after some training at Liverpool, where he obtained 
an unusually good knowledge of anatomy, went to Rome and 
studied with Canova. Nearly the whole of his life was spent in 
Rome, and his success dated from’ 1819, when the ‘ Mars and 
Cupid’ group in marble was commissioned, price £500, by the 
Duke of Devonshire. Gibson’s output was large, as the 
Catalogue Raisonnée shows, and his work is well-known 
through the series of works in marble and plaster preserved 
in the Diploma Gallery of the Royal Academy. 


Stories of the German Artists, by Dr. Hans W. Singer 
Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6¢.), is uniform with the volumes on 
artists of other countries. It is illustrated with plates in 
colours, and forms a light but adequate introduction to the 
work of such painters as Martin S hongauer, Diirer, Altdorfer, 
Lucas Cranach, and Holbein. 
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